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66 
O THE MONKEYS HAVE NO TAILS 


IN ZAMBOANGA... 


riday— Manila. No- 
ody laughsnow when 
the waiter speaks to 
me in Spanish! I al- 
ready know 50 words. Ma- 
nila’s a great place. On the 
go every minute since we ar- 
rived last Monday. Plenty of 
Spanish atmosphere! We took 
a two-wheeled, four-footed 
“Calesa”— the native taxis 
of Manila and jogged over to 
Intromuros — the old Span- 
ish walled city. Built in Ma- 
gellan’s time — 1500 some- 
thing. Moorish type houses 
with grilled windows, of translucent oyster 
shells instead of glass. Fragrant acacia trees 
and magnolias shade the courtyards. The great 
Cathedral is as inspiring as any we saw in Italy. 
Visited the University of Santo Tomas—found- 
ed before anybody ever stepped on Plymouth 
Rock. That’s a long time... en the Aquarium 
is built in an old stone vault. Interesting, too. 
Black crocodiles, wicked sharks and green-eyed 
turtles wink at us. 

The outside walls of Intromuros are 8 feet 
thick.Concealed iron-spiked gates ready to drop 
on the enemy... but no enemy now. Everybody 
smiles. Black-eyed native girls with balloon 
sleeves made of pineapple cloth. Their favorite 
fruit is a long black cigar.They lure usintotheir 
hat shops. Didn’t know there were so many hats 
in the world. Many are woven by hand under 
water—so fine. And only a few pesos apiece. 
(A peso is 50 cents 
in our language). 
Then we shopped 
at all the lace and 
linen places. Exqui- 
site convent em- 
broidery on pretty 
voile frocks. 

Tuesday— One 
more feather in our 
caps! Now, we’ve 
“shot” the rapids of 
Pagsanjan. The hectic tourist traveler ane 
know what he’s missing. What luck that we 
stopped over two weeks. That’s a grand advan- 
tage of the President Liners. Early in the morn- 
ing we motored to Pagsanjan. Through deep 
tropical forests with monkeys chattering in the 
trees. Wild cockatoos. And bunches of bananas 
hanging upside down, to our surprise. Passed 
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This is the one steamship 
service on which you may go 
Round the World as you 
please,when you please,and 
with all the comforts and 
conveniences that you enjoy 
in yourown home. Allstate- 
rooms are large, outside, 
with beds {not berths}. De 
luxe Liners, luxurious pub- 
lic apartments, outdoor 
swimming pool, world- 
famed cuisine. First Class 
only, Round the World, as 
low as $1110—$1250; with 
private bath $1370. Your 
ticket good for two full : 
years, Stop over in any or 
all of 22 ports in 14 countries, as you like. 

You may Start from New York, Boston, Seattle, Vic- 
toria, B. C., Los Angeles or San Francisco. Every week 
a palatial President Liner sails from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco —via the Sunshine Belt ~ for Honolulu, 
Japan, China, Manila and thence fortnightly to Ma- 
laya—Java gg on cong | ego overnight by Pull- 
man}, Egypt, Italy, France, New York. 

Every fortnight a President Liner sails from Seattle 
and Victoria, B. C., for Japan, China, Manila and 
Round the World. Every two weeks a similar Liner 
sails from Boston, New York for Havana, Panama, 
California, thence Round the World. 

On the President Liners you have the same freedom 
as on a private yacht. You virtually write your own 
ticket and see the world as you want to see it. 
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climbed into little dug-out canoes called bancas. 
Then up the 3-mile gorge. 500 feet deep. To the 
falls. Now, down we go—witha whirl vi splash. 
Zoom! At times completely lost in spray. Another 
cataract —and another. The fastest ride of my 
life. A fitting climax for a high week-end. 


Six days later—Who would have time to 
write a diary in Manila? Last three days we've 
been in that cool Elysium of Baguio. Tonight our 
farewell party at the Polo Club and tomorrow we 
sail for Singapore and Java on the S.S. President 
Johnson. No wonder we love Manila —with its 
grandee hospitality. Red hibiscus and white or- 
chids on our dinner table. Set on the lawn with 
candle light. A tropic night we’ll always remem- 
ber... And little echoes in my heart of a funny 
song I'll never quite recall ... that goes some- 
thing like this— 

“O, the monkeys have no tails in Zamboanga— 

They were bitten off by whales in Zamboanga...” 

Note: This is the fourth of a series from the travel 
diary of a President Liner a The full set in 


attractive booklet form may be had by writing to Dept. 
2008 of nearest Passenger Office listed below. 


TOURIST AGENT 


AMERICAN MATIL LINE 


A N D 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 


604 FIFTH AVE. 

32anD25 BROADWAY . 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. . CHICAGO 
UNION TRUSTARCADE . CLEVELAND 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORE 


24 PROVIDENCE ST. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
201 BROADWAY 
21080. SIXTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
DIME BANK BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


. DETROIT 


1005 CONNECTICUT N. W.. WASH., D. C. 
152 BROADWAY . PORTLAND. OREGON 
406 THIRTEENTH ST., OAKLAND. CALIF. 
909 GOVERNMENT S8T., VICTORIA, B. C. 
517 GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B. C. 


212 EDIFICIO CASTELEIRO HAVANA 
11 BISRUESCRIBE..... PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER ST. . . .*. . . E.C.3, LONDON 


YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI HONG KONG MANILA 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY . . . . SEATTLE, WASH. 


——— 





WRITE FOR A COLOR BOOKLET CONTAINING THIS SERIES OF ROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL SKETCHES. ADDRESS DEPT. 2008, NEAREST OFFICE. 
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Charak Cape Cod Wing Chair, 
with down cushion. This unusual piece is 
available in either maple or mahogany. 
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Charak Bombé, or Kettledrum 


Mahogany Desk — an exact reproduction 


t; ha Ta h Three-legged Table reproduced 


7, from a table exhibited at the Metropolitan Mu- 








neuel seum, New York. When the top is turned the from an original. A beautiful example 
et in corners of the frame support the drop leaves. of the highest type of workmanship, 
Dept. 5 May be had in pine or mahogany, 
> ara Furniture is authentic in de- eee 
sign, and unsurpassed in quality of workmanship and materials—yet it is \ SHOWROOMS 
moderately priced. Whether you desire an occasional piece or furniture ez oY ~ am | 
S suite, you will find an inspiring range of choice in the Charak reproductions. omenrenix | 


* x If your dealer or decorator cannot show you Charak Furniture, we sug- 
gest a visit to any of our open showrooms as listed. If this is not convenient, 
we shall be glad to forward you our new booklet, “The Charak Primer”. BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


go Clarendon St. 2209 Chestnut St. 


=| CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


ICE. KNAPP & TUBBS, Inc. R. G. BINGHAM 
Faithful Reproductions of 


One Park Ave, 


823So0. Wabash Ave. 7216 Beverly Blvd. 
othe Early American Furniture in Mahogany and Mapla ro, i 
FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Window 


Mary Jackson Lee will show 
you on these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 
































Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but | 
Sor your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 
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IN Figure 1 is one of the most 
distinguished-looking lamps | 
have ever run across. It is an old 
brass Roman lamp imported to 
this country and fitted with a 
sexagonal sheepskin shade. The 
brass has the soft color of really 
old metal, and the chain and 
pendants ordinarily used for ex- 
tinguishers have been attached 
to the lights as chain pulls. The 
shade has the most charming tex- 
ture and gives a_ particularly 
mellow glow when the lights are 
lit. As these lamps are really old 
ones, no two are alike in shape or 
design, but all are so attractive 
that you could not fail to be satis- 
fied with the one sent to fill your 
order. This particular lamp is 27” 
tall and the shade measures 106” 
from point to point. Shorter 


lamps are fitted with 14’’ shades. 
The price for the taller lamps is 
$35.00, and the shorter ones, 
about 21” in height, are $33.00. 
This includes the shades and 
packing charges, but express will 
be collect. — FLorENcE NEsMITH, 
78 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


IT has been some time since I 
have shown any pieces of the crude 
pottery that everyone always likes 
so much. These in Figure 2 are, 
it seems to me, the most tempting 
yet — in color and in shape. And 
besides, they’re so useful. The jar 
may, of course, serve as a sugar 
bowl in conjunction with the 
cream pitcher, but separately it 





could hold marmalade or cigarettes 
or just nothing at all but a rubber 
band or two. When a thing is so 
round and cheerful it needs no 
excuse for existence. The potter 
who makes these exclusively for 





FIG. 2 


this shop works in Pisgah Forest 
—has n’t it a lovely sound? — 
and has been successful in produc- 
ing some very nice glazes. The 
pair pictured is dark blue lined 
with a pinkish hue, but the green- 
gray lined with pink is far more 
alluring. All pink, too, is quite 
delightful. Both the jar and the 
pitcher stand about 4” tall, and 
the price for each piece is $1.25, 
postpaid. —-Ir1s Capin Snop, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


SO many people are doing needle- 
point embroidery these days, and 
having such a hard time finding 
bags large enough to carry their 
work around in, that these bags, 
Figure 3, have been especially 
designed for this purpose. They 
are made of the loveliest bright 
chintzes and cretonnes lined with 
plain-colored sateen or rayon in 
some harmonizing or contrasting 
shade and bound with the same 
color. No two are alike, so that in 
ordering you can merely state 
what predominating color you 
prefer. These bags may also be 
ordered with rubberized linings 
and used as beach bags, and their 
interiors are so capacious that 








they can hold a whole family’s 
supply of bathing suits and towels. 
Sizes vary a little, but they aver- 
age about 17” across the top and 
17” deep. The price is $10.00, 
postpaid, for either the plain or 
the rubberized lined bag. — THE 
CRAFTSMAN’S GuILD, 15 Favette 
Street, Boston. 


PENCIL drawings have a verv 
special charm, due in part to the 
fact that the pencil can produce 
such a great variety of shading. 
The original of the photo-etching 
shown in Figure 4 was drawn by 
Francis E. Getty and is one of a 
series which includes many places 
of historic interest in and around 
Greater Boston. The Tercente- 
nary celebrations of the Massa- 


FIG. 4 


chusetts Bay Colony are attract- 
ing so many outsiders to this state 
during the summer months that 
these prints should prove very 
popular and appropriate souve- 
nirs of the occasion. The picture 
here shown is the Paul Revere 
house, built in 1676, and there are 
twenty or more other drawings 
in this series, including King’s 
Chapel, Faneuil Hall, the Old 
North Church, Hancock House, 
and many other famous places. 
These photo-etchings have been 
priced remarkably low and may be 
purchased unframed, on paper 
11” x 13”, for 65 cents each, or 
framed, as shown, with an ebon- 
ized wood frame, for $2.75. Both 
these prices include postage, and 
are so reasonable that one might 
well wish to order the entire se- 
ries. — Foster BROTHERS, 4 Park 
Square, Boston. 
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AT the very moment when the 
greenest lawn has begun to need 
almost constant attention, by a 
bit of good luck I have found an 
amusing sprinkler that is decora- 
tive whether or not it’s in opera- 





FIG. 5 


tion. You can see by the picture 
(Figure 5) that it’s a duck, but 
you can’t see that it is made of 
cast iron and painted black, white, 
and gray with a green head and 
a yellow bill so that it will stand 
out against the grass. The water 
comes out through the whirling 
fountain at the top of the duck’s 
head and falls in a broad circle. 
From bill to tail he measures 9”, 
across 5”, and he weighs six 
pounds, so that even strong water 
pressure won’t unbalance him. 
Packed and postpaid to you, this 
duck sprinkler costs but $4.50, 
which will be a very pleasant sur- 
prise to you, I am sure. — V. C. 
Morris, 517 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 








WE have all seen and liked the 
tubby little barrel chairs that one 
associates with old country farm- 
houses and which we know are as 
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| Why scald your husband or even 


fr CeZe him? Replace those rust-clogged pipes 

with Chase flexible Copper Tubing 

4 and have full hot and cold pressure 
Gis.| all through the house. 


Gj" 




















HOWERS that dwindle to an icy trickle or j 
turn scalding hot when the washstand 
faucet’s turned on ... worn-out pipes that leak 
and stain walls and ceilings... rusty water that 
ruins laundry—now you can get rid of all these 
irritations for good—and without wrecking 
your home to install new pipe! 

Chase Copper Tubing simplifies pipe replace- 
ment tremendously. Makes it far less expensive, 
too, because your plumber doesn’t have to tear 
out walls and tiling needlessly. 

That’s because Chase Tubing is flexible and 
comes in long 60-foot coils. Your plumber 
usually makes only a small opening in the wall 
—perhaps lifts a board or two from the floor. 
Then he runs the Tubing down through the is 
wall. Instead of using fittings at corners, he just “Hey! TURN OFF THAT WATER! This shower’s scalding bot!” 
bends the Tubing in the direction it’s to go. He . 
does have a few joints to make, of course, but 
for these he uses special Chase Fittings that he 
applies quickly. 

Once he’s finished, that pipe will 
never give trouble again. For Chase 
Tubing is 99.9% pure, rust-proof 
copper. It will always deliver a full 
flow of clean, clear water. 


























Meanwhile, you save the cost of 
many fittings, and the bills for patch- 
ing walls, floors and tiling that for- 
merly made pipe repairs so expensive. 

But if you’ve one pipe that needs 
replacing, hadn’t you better have 
your plumber look all of them over? 
Then he can tell you just how reason- 
ably you can completely modernize 





your water system with Chase Copper Z CHASE 
Water Tubing and Chase Water j The mark that is 
stampedonall Chase 








Tube Fittings. plumbing products “This doesn’t bother your shower now, does it?” 
“‘No—go ahéad! There’s lots of water since that new Copper Tubing went in!” 


CHASE COPPER WATER TUBING 


A product of THE CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated Waterbury, Conn. 


Makers of Chase Downspouts and Gutters, Screen Cloth, Plumbing Supplies, Copper and Brass in Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial use. 
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English Antique 
Kneehole Desk 





ANTIQUES 


I n terior Decora tors 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, 
694 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


INC. 








Lucky MONKEY 
TELEPHONE AIDS 


AMAGNIFYING GLASS 
to help find ‘that number 
and a PENCIL for the 
dial or plain phone 


HAND CARVED SOAPSTONE MONKEY 
GREEN or OLD GOLD SILK CORD & TASSEL 

PRICED AT ONLY $12¢ EACH 
THESE LUCKY MONKEY A1DS ARE 
EASY TO FIND IN YOUR PURSE OR 
ey THE TELEPHONE 


FRANCES R. WELLENS 


ay 648 MADISON Ave. New YornCiry Saray 
. Send for Cataleg ae 















comfortable as they are quaint. 
As a matter of fact few of these 
modern chairs are made from 
barrels, but the one in Figure 6 is 
actually made just as the country 
chairs of this type were originally 
fashioned. It makes a most sturdy 
and attractive seat particularly 
suitable for bedrooms or for a fire- 
side chair in a country house. 
It comes appropriately covered 
with glazed percale, calico, or 
chintz, and in ordering one should 
mention the type of material as 
well as the predominating color 
desired. The price of this excel- 
lently made chair, including crat- 
ing, is only $21.50. Express will 





be collect. —SomersET SuHops, 
Fairfield, Maine. 


AN artist who won the prize for 
the best cover in modern style 
submitted in our Sixth Annual 
Cover Competition designed the 
print shown in Figure 7. It is 





entitled ‘Mare and Colt’ 








BOSTON TERCENTENARY WRAPPING PAPER 
Printed in red green or eggplant on “ny pape: 
SIZE 22°«32" © SHEETS ~ $1. 00 
ce HANDWORK SHO +4 


N's TIONAL AND INDUST UNIO 
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linoleum print limited to twenty- 
five proofs. Even in this reduced 
size one can feel the charm of the 
print, which would seem particu- 
larly appropriate for a _boy’s 
room — though it would be hard 
to find a room where it would not 
make an important place for itself. 
The sleepy expression of the old 
mare and the characteristically 
wide-awake expression of the colt 
are admirably depicted, and it is 
the sort of picture all horse lovers 
of any sex or age will immediately 
want to hang on their walls. The 
picture measures 113” x 7}” 
and costs, in black and white, 
$5.00, postpaid. In black, white, 
and buff, which include a back- 
ground of trees and an old 
barn, the price is $7.50, postpaid. 
— JoHN PLATTNER, 2020 Short 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


IT has not taken many months of 
extensive work on the part of the 
research department to discover 


























Service Plates and 
Complete Table Services 


Some Very lovely designs in Cantagalli, 
Wedgwood and Limoge China on display 
exclusively in New York at 


he LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street New York City 


Sole representatives in America 
for Lapparra Silver 




















GEORG 


HANDMADE 
169 W.57thSt. 


JENSEN 


SILVER, INC, 
New YorkCity 


J) 






Beverage Spoons, Acorn Pattern, $6.00 each 
Wedding Invitations and announcements 
engraved 
Magazine on request 














MISS CANNON’S SHOP 
For Children from Infancy to Ten Years 
Dresses, UNDERWEAR, Boys’ Suits 
BATHING Suits, SWEATERS 
32 Brattle St. Cambridge, Mass. 




















THE DEAUVILLE 


Smartly edged with color and delicately hand 
painted with flowers is the small bedroom 
suite THE DEAUVILLE. The beds have no 
foot-boards, but very low posts. The chest 
and charming little dressing table furnish a 
small room delightfully. Finished in old ivory 
edged with green. 


Illustrations upon request. 


101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 





The Fine Art 


of making lovely chintzes has been 
extended most graciously to THE 
VENDEE, a chintz by Paul Dumas, 
Paris, with its graceful groups of sun- 
ripe fruit and full blown flowers. 
Occasional brightly feathered birds 
contemplate the luscious fruit; on 
five lovely backgrounds. Price $1.65 
a yard. 


For The Room 


whose walls need brilliant color and 
an arresting design, the scenic wall 
paper DECOR CHINOIS by Zuber 
& Cie, Alsace, is the ideal choice. 
Birds and flowers of strange device 
are used to forma fascinating pat- 
tern of Chinese intricacy. 


Can be ordered through your local Decorator or direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of Interior Furnishings 


1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sole American Agents for ZuUBER & Cie, ALSACE, and Paut Dumas, Paris 





Specialists 


Furnishings 





in ie ne ‘The REED SHOP Inc. 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





Genuine Reed Furniture 


Weare constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture—our Exclusive Designs. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 


New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Imported 
Decorative 
Fabrics 
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In homes that reflect good taste 




















EvEN THE Casual inspector is impressed 
with the charm and livableness of this 
residence in Colonial style. Its wel- 
coming entrance, sunlit bays, tasteful 
arrangements show marked evidence 
of thoughtful design and careful selec- 
tion of equipment. 

Sargent Hardware belongs in homes 
of this nature, modest or pretentious. 
If your new home must express your 
own personality, you will find Sargent 
designs of the greatest assistance— 
many patterns artistically in the spirit 
of each architectural style. If your 
home’s equipment must be the very 
best, the excellence of Sargent materials 
and craftsmanship will more than meet 
the severest tests. 

Sargent Hardware is durable. Gen- 
erations from now this fine hardware 
of solid brass and bronze will be serv- 
ing as smoothly as on the day it is in- 
stalled. Sargent hinges do not sag. 
Doors latch exactly. Sargent locks give 


maximum protection. And the rustless 














beauty of each Sargent Hardware item 
can only be enhanced by time. Sargent 
Hardware assures complete satisfac- 
tion for the entire life of the building. 
If you are planning to build you will 
probably be very much interested in 
our illustrated booklet, “‘Hard- 
ware for Utility and Ornamenta- 
tion.’’ It will be mailed you on 
request. Sargent & Company, 29 
Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


(ABOVE) THE CHARM OF THE EARLY COLONIAL 
HAS HERE BEEN ACHIEVED WITH SIMPLY DESIGNED, 
PAINTED BRICK AND FRAME. POPE & MANNING, 


ARCHITECTS, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


(AT LEFT) AN ARTISTIC AND INVITING DOOR- 

WAY, AUTHENTIC IN DETAIL BUT ORIGINAL IN 

COMPOSITION. THE SARGENT DOOR HANDLE ADDS 
AN APPROPRIATE TOUCH OF BEAUTY. 


(AT RIGHT) THIS COLONIAL RIM LOCK AND DOOR 
HANDLE, LIKE ALL FINE SARGENT HARDWARE, 
COMBINE AUTHENTICITY OF DESIGN WITH MOST 
MODERN WORKMANSHIP AND FINEST MATERIALS. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS & HARDWARE 
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Ideal Exerciser for Children 


Merremaker 





HE Row-Cycle is scientifically constructed 
to give children well-balanced exercise. The 
action of this fine exerciser corresponds to the 
principles of rowing a boat. The arms, legs, 
back. spine. trunk and shoulder muscles are all 
engaged when a child rides a Row-Cycle. 
Built as ruggedly as a battleship. Operates 
easily — motion swift and noiseless and control 
perfect. Beautifully finished in red, with ivory 
decorations 
For Boys and Girls up to 10 years 


36 inches long---$12.50 
Summer Catalog, with illustra- 
tions of all the latest in- and out- 
door playthings, free on request. 

What You Buy at MAYFAIR Is Always the Best 
Maptair Playthings Store 


9 East 57th St., New York City 

















‘4 TOUCH OF COLOR! 
A gay eplash that will add immeasur- 
ably to the personality of any room. 


WOVEN RUG 38x22 in any color 
desired with white — 


postage included $3.50 
Same size with Log-Cabin design 

postpaid $4.00 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE 


FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


541 Madison Avenue New York 








that most men have a common 
grievance against carving knives. 
What every woman knows is that 
what every man wants is a carv- 
ing knife that slips through a 
roast as if it were butter. And 





Fic. 8 


that state of perfection comes 
near being attained by the knife 
in Figure 8. With this the family 
dinner will no longer be disturbed 
by the business of whetting and 
muttering. The blade is stain- 
less steel, tarnish-proof and rust- 
proof, of an unusual quality that 
holds its fine cutting edge for 
longer than one could reasonably 
expect, and which can easily 
be reconditioned when finally 
dulled. The blade is 83” long, 
the size for a roast of meat or a 
bird. The handle is of a good-look- 
ing creamy-tan composition which 
retains its color and finish. Boxed, 
with the fork to match, this is 
priced at $11.50, postpaid. — 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & Com- 
PANY, 145 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 


FICKLE warm-weather appe- 
tites are encouraged perceptibly 
by a bowl of crisp salad and a 
platter of cold cuts. If there is any 
doubt in your mind, just try it out, 
but be sure that you offer the salad 
attractively. Tidbits from the 
refrigerator, when thoroughly mar- 
inated and arranged on a cool 
bed of lettuce in a commodious 
bowl, become fit for the gods. The 
set of bowls, in Figure 9, in the 
gay Italian pottery ‘Frutta e 
Fiore,’ includes one for every size 
family and for almost every pur- 
pose of that family. Ranging in 
size from 4” to 11” in diameter, the 
five cost $11.95. Oil and vinegar 
cruets with a holder are $5.25 the 
set, and are especially attractive 
because they’re opaque. Salad 
plates to match, 8?” in diameter, 
are $1.50 each. The design is a 
lovely one, a gorgeous mélée of 
rich colors on a creamy base. 
These prices include packing; 


shipping will be by express collect. 
—AticeE Foote MacDouGatt, 
6 West 46th Street, N. Y.C. 





“Order Through Your Neighborhood 
Shop .. . or Direct” 


A 
Charming 


New 
Wall 
Bracket 


19”. Price each} 


The Treasure Chest 
Asheville, N.C. 
CY: 


Originators of AUNT NAN 
‘HAND HOOKED RUGS 





An old flinty, green glass Chianti wine 
bottle, snugly held in a graceful hand- 
forged iron bracket makes this a wall 
decorationof smartindividuality. 
Rusty or black finish bracket, height 


——$—$—__. 








SOMETHING NEW! 


—?e art = i 





Artistic Doily Set, 

drawn border of colorful threads. 

six doilies, $5.95. 

Extra doilies 60c, napkins 50c each. 
Leaflet H on request 


HAAS 


LINEN SHOP 





DeRutta_ Linen — hand 
Runner and 


84 North Avenue 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


























Stopsslipping 
and falling in 
bath tub or 





| shower. 
as without Footsure safety 
bh Footsure in the tub you 





uum cups molded in 
3 on the slippery sur 
or shower well. High grade 








“ yber always clean and 
re d for everyone especially expect- 
ant £ young children, invalids and the 
eld any use two mats, one IN the tub, 
t < ys tle floor. Gives a wonderful sense 
A sex > 

at $ 75 t Dan, les ‘ 

a y ¥yY Wany leading Department 


ouse Furnishing and 
Hardware stores or 
sent direct on receipt of 


price, or ¢ <u 
lar Free. FOOTSURE 
CQ., Ine N-32, 407 
BATH TUB MAT best Vics St Ls 


Angeles, Calif 








Sack Reproduction Sconces 


the old 


throughout. 


in two sizes; 


pew ter 





Both 


sconce 


cannot supply. 


No. 11037 


Two Unusually 
Attractive Sconces 


These are exact replicas of 
and 
No. 


made in pewter finish tin 


at $7.50 a pair, and 134%” 
x 644" at $12.50 a pair. 


No. 11038 is 9144" x 5”. In 
finish 
wroughtiron cup, $15 a pair. 
In pewter with wrought iron 
cup, $20 a pair. 


may 
candelabra or standard size sockets 
fully electrified at 
conce (net) extra. Sent express pre 
paid at prices listed 1f your dealer 


handmade 
11037 is 


yo " 
4 x 4H", 


tin, with 





be had with 


$2.50 each 


No. 110 38 


I. SACK CABINET HARDWARE CO. 


85 Cuarwes Str., Boston 


658 Lexincton Ave., New York 


Mistress Mary 
Garden Faucet 


For your garden — this 
faucet—finished in gold 
bronze or antique green 
—with standard fittings. 
Postage prepaid 
anywhere in U.S.A. 


$8.00 


A folder showing other un- 
usual things for the garden 
will be sent upon request. 


MALCOLM’S 


The House and Garden 
Store 
524-26 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 











THE 









Exclusive patterns and 
period reproductions as 
well as special designs 
for individual require- 
ments, in fireplace 
equipment. 












24 inches high 
Cast Brass 
Tops, Wrought 


Tron Feet 


Andiron Shop Ine. 


132 East 58th St., New York, N. Y. 












Booklet B of Fireplace Equipment Free 
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Southwestern Bell Telephone Company Building, St. Louis, Mo. — A pollo-Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets 
used for heating and ventilating sheet metal work 


SHEET METAL—For Buildings Like This 


AND FOR RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 





For lasting sheet metal work, gutters, and Siding Products, Sheets for Metal 
spouting, metal lath, doors, partitions, Furniture and other special purposes, 
trim, ventilating systems, lockers—in and Roofing Terne Plates—adaptable for 
fact, from heating plant to skylight all uses to which sheet metal is suited 
AMERICAN Sheets will be found specially in modern building and construction. 
adapted for permanent structures. KEYSTONE When maximum rust-resistance 


COPPER STEEL 





is a factor, specify for KrysTone 
Copper Steel—the original rust- 


Choose AMERICAN Sheets oe 
buildings that are thoroughly 
fireproof, and replete with every (AM ERICAN resisting copper steel alloy. Sold 
convenience, at moderate cost. lt by leading metal merchants. Send 
This Company manufactures a 7 for Anti-Corrosive Metal booklet. 
complete line of Black and Gal-  cosuron vo resve aestancn Be particular about your sheet 


DIVISION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


vanized Sheets, Formed Roofing tirrotosrewawrcturees metal—and Save with STEEL. 


% __fimerican Sheet and Tin Plate Cunees any | A 








Generat Orrices: Frick Building, PittssurGH, Pa. 








ee oa: My rf 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION Se 
. eS 
= PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: StS rg. gy +s 
AMERICAN BripGkE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS StTaEL COMPANY THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CycLone Fence COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEB COAL, LRON & R. R. COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND Wing COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock COMPANY NATIONAL Tus& COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


Pac, Coast Distributors— United States Steel Products Co,—Columbia Dept, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu, Axport Distrtdutors— United States Stee! Products Co., New York City 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Shopping 
































The CRAFT HOUSE 


fag’ ATED in the heart of historic Virginia 
is this interesting old house with its in- 
viting Georgian doorway. Once across its 
threshold you find yourself in an atmosphere 
truly and beautifully Colonial. Every room, 
even the nursery, is furnished charmingly 
with authentic hand made reproductions 
produced by Virginia Craftsmen Inc., and 


other Colonial accessories. Copies of every- 
thing you see are available for purchase! 
For those kept by distance from a personal 
visit we have informative literature and a 
catalogue of the Virginia Craftsmen pieces, 
which we will send you, gladly, on receipt of 
twenty-five cents, coin or stamps. If you plan 
a trip in our direction may we send youa 
map to guide you? 





c CRAFT HOUSE 
: 212 South Main Street 
HARRISONBURG 
VIRGINIA 








AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 











QUEBEC CHAIR 


Accurately reproducing a chair left 
from the days of America’s settlers. 
Handmade of Northern White 

dar, Early American pine 
finish. Strong and sturdy. A 
charming occasional chair for den, 
lodge, country home, tap room, 
porch. Price, delivered East of 
Rockies included, $12. With 
rockers, $14.25. Free catalog 
upon request. 


HABITANT SHOPS 
BAY CITY MICHIGAN 





ANYONE seeing a table set with 
pewter candlesticks and goblets 
like those shown in Figure 10 
would, I feel sure, immediately 








FIG. IO 


| wish to rush out and purchase 

others just like them for her own 

table. It is surprising what a 

stunning and unusual effect they 
| create — and at a price that is far 
| from prohibitive. Both candle- 
| stick and goblet are copies of early 
eighteenth-century English pieces 
and are made with the same care 
that went into the fashioning of 


those early pieces. The metal is 
also of the best, with the rich 
lustre that enhances the beauty of 
form and design. The candle- 
sticks are 10” tall and cost $10.00 
each. The goblets, 73” high, are 
$8.00 each. These prices include 
both packingand shipping charges. 
— GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


ISN’T it more than a shade 
annoying when, on a hot day, 
someone offers you an icy glass of 
lemonade, and you have to use 
your handkerchief to keep the 


moisture from running all over | 


your frock? On the other hand, for 
just a drink it does seem a little 
elaborate to set up a banquet 
table. But a ‘snack set,’ which 
is shown in Figure 11, just fills 
the bill. It consists of a tray cloth 
and six triangular bits of linen 
that serve the purpose of napkins. 
The set may be had with an oval 
cloth, 113” x 17”, with a 12” 
square, with a round one 12” in 
diameter, as well as with the 12” x 
18” oblong pictured. The napkins 








INTERIOR 


DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in 
selecting and assembling 
period and modern furni- 
ture, color schemes, drap- 
-eries, lamp shades, wall 
treatments, etc. Faculty of 
leading New York decora- 
tors. Personal assistance 
throughout. Cultural or 
Professional Courses. 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
Start Oct. 3rd. .... Send for Catalog 5R 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once. . ..send for Catalog 5G 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 











FIG. II 








Cocktail Tray 
Gaily plumed fighting cocks in 
Mexican feather work under glass 
top with wooden rim. 


7 = 14" $15.00 
7 san” 20.00 
10” x 20” 20.00 


Expressage collect 
MRS. WILTBANK 
764 Madison Avenue New York City 


























MONEL 
METAL 
SCONCES 


which have the 
beauty of simplici- 
ty and the endear- 
ing qualities of 
being rust-procf 
and indestructible. 
As illustrated ; or in 
the latest design — 
similar, but with a 
fan top. Size 944" x 
3%4”. Wired with a 
standard lamp base | 
and switch, ready 
to install. $6.50 
post paid. 

Folder on request 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 CHARLES ST. * BOSTON 


“American History is all cluttered up with Adamses” 


THE ADAMS FAMILY 
By James Truslow Adams 


“A brilliant book.” 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe in The Saturday Review of Literature 


“A fine, well-balanced study, this.” 
Harry Hansen in The New York World 


An ATLANTIC Book $4.00 Published by Little, Brown & Co. 


Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
Sracue ERKINS 
ee STUDIOS 








252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 























COLLECTORS VISITING BOSTON 


WE SPECIALIZE IN EARLY AMERICAN AND 

ENGLISH SILVER, ANTIQUE JEWELRY, AND 

EARLY AMERICAN MINIATURES. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER, Jeweler 


31 WEST STREET BOSTON. MASS. 














New Artistry in Radiator Concealment 


Radiator Cabinets sized to any need 
and designed to harmonize with all 
modish interiors. Available from a 
wide variety of models. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
441 Lexington Ave. New York City 


83 years’ experience in heating 
and ventilating 
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Hotels, Clubs, Camps, Schools, Y’s, 
etc., Need Trained Men and Women 

here in Apartment, 
O'focert und Tranclent Hotels, Clave, Camps, 
Y’s, Schools rasta, and Sorority Houses, 
etc. Sple ndid ‘salaries, fine living, | jaxurious 





Previous aaadau Unnecessary 


lete course in hotel 54 foitiration yunli- 
Gers eae a 
—- Housekeepe' 


Write ee 
lags eae * and ete Sopaile as “ 
bow you can quickly d con Dlat paid position. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room CM-8251 Washington, D. C. 
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But tts amazing vecord of bouble free SCIVICE . 


that belongs to General Electric alone! 


A mere glimpse of it through the open window—and you 
recognize it. A General Electric—modern in design as this 
electrical age itself! The aristocrat of all refrigerators— 
as distinguished in its appearance as it 
is in its matchless performance. Little 
wonder they seek to duplicate the in- 
dividual beauty of the Monitor Top. 
But the sealed-in-steel mechanism of 
the Monitor Top—and its world- 





renowned record of trouble-free service — are beyond 
all imitation. These belong to the refrigerator that you 
are going to want for your home. The General Electric! 


Prices are now as low as $205 at the factory, and most 
people buy on our easy time payment plan. For an illus- 
trated booklet, write Section Q-8, Electric Refrigeration 
Department, General Electric Company, Hanna Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Joi in the G 1 Electric Program, broadcast ever 
Sia stalae tines danee-ente NBC mseerh, ALL:‘STEEL REFRIGERATOR 





ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS . COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS . ELECTRIC MILK COGLERS 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A prize competition 


in designing new bathrooms 


“\ hy shouldn't the bathroom be given as much consideration, 
as an interior, as the other rooms of the home?” Just a year ago 
the Standard Sanitary ) ifs. Co. asked the question and, to make 
possible an affirmative answer, introduced new fixture designs and 
colors of real artistic worth. 

These new forms and colors have inspired a new considera- 
tion for the long neglected bathroom. Beginning as a converted 
hall end or a large closet, it became a room in its own right, 
essential but of no architectural or decorative importance. Today, 
the homeowner is eager to realize its possibilities as an interior. 

Naturally the homeowner looks to the architect for a definite 
statement of these possibilities, for designs which will broaden 
the usefulness of the bathroom and make it, architecturally, a 


worthy part of the home. 
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“Ctandard’ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Since plumbing fixtures must be installed permanently, any 
interesting placement which makes for individuality such as the 
sunken, raised, or recessed bath must have its inception in the 


architectural treatment of the room. 


And so the Standard Sanitary Ifs. Co. sponsors this friendly 
competition to stimulate interest and originality in designing a 
new interior, the bathroom. The conditions governing this prize 
competition are stated on the Opposite page. 

‘Standard’ Plumbing Fixtures, even the most inexpensive 
designs, are made in White, Ming Green, T’ang Red, Royal 
Copenhagen Blue, Orchid of Vincennes, Clair de Lune Blue, 
Ivoire de Medici, St. Porchaire Brown, Rose du Barry and 
Ionian Black. A color chart and a copy of the book, ‘ptandard” 


Plumbing Fixtures for the Home, will be mailed on request. 
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$27,900 


in prizes low architects 


Class A: Design for a bathroom suitable for homes 


Chass B: Design for a bathroom suitable for homes in the 





costing not more than $15,000 to build. 


First prize : ‘ ‘ 
Second prize ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Third prize ; ° 
Fourth prize , ‘ ‘ 
Fifth prize ; : 

Ten prizes of : ° 


Twenty prizes of 
One hundred prizes of 


. $5,000.00 First prize 


‘ 2,500.00 Second prize 
. 1,000.00 Third prize 
‘ 500.00 Fourth prize 
‘ 250.00 Fifth prize 
‘ 100.00 Ten prizes of 
50.00 Twenty prizes of 
25.00 One hundred prizes 


$13,750.00 


building of which cost is not a major consideration. 


; . 5,000.00 

‘ : 2,500.00 

1,000.00 

: . 500.00 

‘ : 250.00 

- 100.00 

: 50.00 
25.00 


of ° . . 


513.750.00 


Complete statement of conditions governing the competition 


Eligibility : The competition is open to architects 
and architectural draftsmen. Designs may be submitted 
as the work of one or more architects, of one or more 
architectural draftsmen, or of a firm of architects. 


Each architectural draftsman shall give on the 
card referred to under paragraph, 
addition to his name, the name of a practicing archi- 


“Identification”, in 


tect as a reference. 
Application blanks are not required. 
No employee of the American Radiator & Standard 


Sanitary Corporation may enter the competition. 


Time: The competition closes 12 Midnight, October 
30, 1930. Designs must be postmarked before that hour. 


Drawings required: (a) An elevation of each side 
of the bathroom (room may be rectangular, octagonal 
or any desired shape); (b) Floor plan; (c) Ceiling plan, 
where special treatment is indicated. 

The elevations shall be drawn at a scale of three- 
quarters of an inch to a foot; the floor and ceiling 


plans at a scale of three-eighths of an inch to a foot. 


Designs for Class “A” and Class “B” bathrooms 
shall be drawn on separate sheets, each mounted on 
cardboard twenty-six by thirty-nine inches. Each sheet 
shall have the title “A Design for a Bathroom— 
Class “A” (or) Class s ; (as the case may be). 
Drawings shall not be framed. 


All drawings shall be made in black ink. The sides 
of the bathroom shall be shown in direct elevation and 


no perspective elevation or rendering of any hind 


shall be shown. 


A color chart indicating the color of the plumbing 
fixtures, walls, ceiling, floor and decorations shall be 
shown. A legend shall be given indicating the mate- 
rials used and a list of the plumbing fixtures and _ac- 
cessories shall be given. 


Competition Committee - . : . 


> “ ” 
A competitor may submit one design in Class A 
and one design in Class a 3 but not more than one 


design in each class may be submitted by any com- 


petitor, group or firm. 


Plumbing fixtures and fittings: The selection of 
fixtures and fittings shall be made from the designs 
illustrated in the “Standard” general catalogue, or in 
the book, “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Lome. 
The book, “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures forthe Home, 


and a color chart will be mailed upon request. 


The plumbing fixtures shall be in one of the nine 
colors in which “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures are 


made, or in white. 


Designs entered in Class “A” shall show one lava- 
tory, one water closet and one bath and may or may 
not include a shower above the bath. Number and 
character of plumbing fixtures and fittings are not 


limited for designs in class ~B”. 


Identification: The competitor's name shall not ap- 
pear on the design. On the back of the mount the 
competitor shall draw an identification mark. This 
mark shall also be drawn on a card, three inches by 
five inches, bearing the competitor s name and address. 
This card shall be placed in a plain envelope, sealed 
and glued to the back of the mount. 


Where to send drawings: Drawings shall be 
sent prepaid, or delivered to: Standard Sanitary Mfg. 


Cos Competition Committee, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Care should be exercised in preparing the designs 
for mailing so that they will be received in good con- 
dition. Each design entered in the competition is 
submitted at the risk of the competitor. The Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. will not be responsible for the 
loss of, or damage to, designs while in transit or in 
its custody 


Title to designs: 
come the sole property ot the Standard Sanitary 
Mfs. Co. The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. reserves 


the right to publish or reproduce any prize-winning 


The prize-winning designs be- 


design. or to make it adaptable tor publication or 
reproduction. Should the Standard Sanitary Nfs. Co. 
desire to publish or reproduce a competitor's design, 


he will be extended the privilege of signing his work 


Jury of awards: The designs will be judged by a 
jury of awards composed of the following architects : 
William H1. Beers, A. 1. A., of Beers & Farley, 
New York City; Addison B. Le Boutellier, A. 1. A., 
of Ripley & Le Boutellier, Boston; Eugene | 1. Klaber, 
A. I. As of E. | L. Klaber & E. A. Grunsfeld, Jr. 
Chicago; Louis C. Mullgarde, F. A. I. A. San 
Francisco; Allison Owen, F. A. I. A., of Diboll 
& Owen, New Orleans. 


Points on which the designs will be judged: 
(a) Originality, (b) Practicability, (c) Distinctive- 
ness in color scheme and in arrangement of fixtures, 


(d) Suitability in the use of materials. 


Announcement of awards: The names of the 
prize winners will be announced as soon as possible 


after the closing date of the competition. 


Professional adviser: The professional adviser of 
the Standard Sanitary Mfg Co. in this competition 
is Howard K. Jones, A. I. A, of Alden, Harlow 


& Jones, Architects, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This program has received the approval of the 
Committee on Competitions, Pittsburgh Chapter, 


American Institute of Architects. 


Requests for further information regarding this 
competition should be addressed to the Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


106 Sixth Street, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Imported 
Picardy Luncheon Sets 


Large paper doily, small doily 
and serviette .. . in red, green, 
blue or yellow . . ..24 large and 
small *doilies (Damask finish) 
$1.10... 50 *serviettes $1.35 

. or complete set $2.35... 
your favorite shop or write us 
direct. *Postage Paid. 


Preveniledt— 


31 East Tenth St., New York 











Book of furniture 


30 Chapters 
154 Pages 
More than 
200 
Illustrations 


$ 1: 


Postpaid 


\ brief, com- 
pact, authentic, 
easy -to-read 
history of period furniture 
styles of principal countries, 
with short biographies of chief 
furniture designers and their 
contributions to the world. Informative chro 
nology and glossary. Beautifully illustrated 
Handsomely bound and printed. Highly en 
dorsed by designers, librarians, decorators, 
architects and students of furniture. A valuable 
handbook for the expert, yet an interesting 
story for the layman. The price, $1.00, barel\ 
covers production and mi ailing costs, and is 
about half the cost of similar books. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-H Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











are 5° x 93” 
widest points. Of fine white linen, 
with hand-embroidered — Italian 
cutwork and real filet edging, the 
set is so carefully finished that it 
launders perfectly. The price, 
postpaid, is $3.50. — ALMA NEE- 
DLECRAFT, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
Wy Sik 


HERE, 


is another 


in Figure 12, 
piece of the embroidered raw silk, 
or cocolarico, that you all seemed 
to like so much. You will remem- 
ber that this silk is made from the 
cocoons in which the grub has 


been allowed to mature and 
emerge so that the strands are 
broken and unfit to spin into fine 
silk. It does, however, make 

charming, coarsely woven linen- 
like silk in a lovely unbleached 
color, and because it is neither 
cooked nor dved it wears like iron. 
When embroidered in fine cross- 
stitch in the traditional designs, 
even a small piece like this one is 
well worth owning. It is 12’” wide 
and 18” long, the size for an end 
table or for a chair back. Where- 
ever vou use this it will lend 
beauty and distinction. On this 


measured across the 








particular mat the motif at the 
left is in soft violets, while the one 
at the right is in tan and apricot, 
while green, blue, and _ silver 
threads enliven the whole. An- 
other one may vary slightly, be- 
cause the refugees who make these 
are experts at the art of embroid- 
ery and vary their patterns 
from time to time. In this special 
design there are combined Greek, 
Russian, and Syrian elements. 
The price, including postage, is 
$2.00. — Near East RELIEF, 151 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


YOU may be a little tired of hear- 
ing me talk about pewter, but I 
just could n’t walk past the bowl 
in Figure 13. It does look like 
silver, but that is because it is 


made after an old Irish silver bowl. 
In reality it has that pleasant in- 
formal lasting sheen that good 
pewter, with little or no lead in its 
make-up, usually does have. As 
you can see, there is n’t any ques- 
tion about how you might use this 































Hand Turned Spook Beds 
Beautiful in Design and Workmanship 


E. E. Burroughs Co., Conway, S.C. 








Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 


TERRACE, ROOFGARDEN, 

YACHT and SUN 
PARLOR 

FURNITURE 





of Wicker furniture for 


We are makers 
the new Breakers, of Palm Beach. The 


Dunes Club, Miami Biltmore, Hote! 
Commodore and most prominent clubs 
and homes in America, 
FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


219 kasst42 SrNewYork 

















@, Decorative pottery of high-fired, beauti- 
ful Terra Cotta will add grace and color to 
your garden, sun-room and porch, 

Send 10c in stamps for catalog. 


GALOWAY 
POIPERY 


3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Also on display 509 Madison Avenue, New York 








“Dolphin” 
ALMOND DISHES 


or Salts in Sterling Silver 
with Glass Bowls, 


3 inches tall 





21 EAST 55th ST. » NEW YORK 











OUR AUGUST “SPECIAL” 
COFFEE-BENCH the Outstanding 
Furniture Buy of the Month 





“Coffee-Bench” is equally 
useful as a coffee table, or bench. Solid maple 
top; lovely handrubbed finish. Large size as 
shown, 14’’x 38’’x 18’, $12.50; small size with 
4 legs and three stretchers, 14” x 20” x 18”, 

$7.50. Best construction. F.O.B. Bes or 


Our justly famous 


Have you our new catalogues? 


three new yorkers inc. 


& west 47" Sé. MY 


=new- york 
BRYANT O2865 











2077 —Fish Cocktail Tray (Chromium 
plated) 14 x 734 inches, $18. 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 








CHARERTAIWART 


Style Advising—A N 








Jew Profession for Women. 
Limited Enrollment. References Required. 
739 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Window Shopping is 
Shopping without Fatigue 
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Exclusive with this House 


te NEW 
~ YLIGHTWEIGHT 

AERIO 
BED SPREADS 


Samples of white, pink, 
blue, peach, orchid, maize 





and green sent on request. 


ight Spread clinging and affording pro- 
= to the blanket, ek no added weight. 
With scalloped edge they make excellent 
day spreads in case of illness. 
lroning unnecessary after washing. 


Plain Scalloped 
Single Bed 72°x99" $3.50¢a. $4.50 ea. 
Double Bed 90°x99" $4.50¢a. $5.50 ea. 
J.B. SHEPPARD & SONS 


9019-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








“Jewel”? Electric Fountain 


LILY POND FOUNTAIN in 
illustration shows our No. 
560 Prismatic Automatic 
Color Change Searchlight 
Fountain for outside Lily 
Ponds and Pools. No change 
necessary in your pool as 
pump and motor keep water 
circulating. Special Electric 
Pump Units for Waterfalls. 





INSIDE ELECTRIC 
FOUNTAINS for homes, 
apartments, hotels, clubs, 
greenhouses or stores can 
be connected to any light 
socket. They humidify 
and cool the atmosphere. 
Are portable and do not 
require water connection. 
Our patented prismatic 
Geyser Searchlight Fountain is marvelous. Send 6 cents 
for catalog. Dealers wan 


"oe ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
Dept. 650, 4505 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















Learnto bea-— 1 


LANDSCAPE cools 






Big fees;pleasant health- 
N\ ful work; a dignified, un- 
crowded profession 
offering remarkable 
& opportunities to both 
fy men and women. Ex- 


a week. ‘Some students 
pay for course from fees 
earned while studying. 
Write today for details. 


oC d 
American Landscape School 
Member National Home 
Study Council 
15 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, la. 
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rses—Color, Arrange- 
tyles, . Furait ture Design. Drap- 

pelea eakeetinn, Rendering, mryung. 1, Ev 

ning & Home Study. Grads. 

COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 116 So Michaan eo, "Chicago 











Let Window Shopping 
Shop for You 








bowl — only about how you could 
not use it. Flowers or fruit, salads 
or ice cream, all would look well in 
it or taste better out of it. The 
indentations and the slightly 
elevated base give this a some- 
what formal air not common to 
pewter bowls. It is 33" high and 
8” in diameter. The price, packed 
and postpaid to you, is $8.00, — 
WALTER WeEsp, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
ING RG, 


IT is true, generally speaking, that 
every summer, after you have been 
working and living in your garden 
for two or three months, you have 
a long list of things you want to 
buy for it. If among them is a 
small fountainhead, perhaps you 
could use one of the bronze frogs 
in Figure 14. With a tiny pool you 
can perch these on the edge, and 
have them piped to spout into it. 
This is possible in the simplest 
garden, for the plumbing work can 
be most rudimentary. These frogs 
have a nice verde finish (green and 
mottled, vou know) and _ their 
warty backs are realistic. 


very 





The small one, 33” tall, is $12.00, 
while the larger one, 5” tall, is 
$18.00. The bronze rabbit, in the 
same finish, does n’t look half 
so cunning in the picture as he 
really is. Though inanimate, it 
looks very lively. Pieces of bronze 
advantageously placed in a garden 
are surprisingly effective; by con- 
trast they seem to accent and com- 
plete the plan of grass and shrubs 
and flowers. This bunny is 13” long 
and costs $35.00. These prices do 
not include express, which will be 
collect. — YAMANAKA & CoMPANY, 
680 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 





FIG. 15 


EDUCATIONAL _ toys 


sound rather like sugar-coated 





where 
you 
SAVE 


DALE’S 
“ Direct-to-You ” 
PLAN 


offers a substan- 

tial saving on 

lighting fixtures that are of the finest 

workmanship and quality. You can 

depend on Dale fixtures. Send for 
photos stating type of house. 
Address Dert. No. 2 


st DALE ™ 
LIGHTING FIXTURE COMPANY 
103 WEST 13 ST.NeNeor" 











always 


pills, but even though the little | 


peg village shown in Figure 15 is 
supposed to have a_ beneficial 
effect on the mentality of children 
of from two to six years of age, it 
is, nevertheless, a most entrancing 
plaything. It comes in the gayest 
of colors, — green, red, yellow, 
and blue, — and the shrubs, the 
trees, and the house 
shifted about to suit the taste of 
the experimenting landscape ar- 





may be | 





An Exceptional a ts 
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Lamp; s Lamps and (andlesticks 


WROVGHT BY HAND FROM OLD MODELS 
IN IRON, BRASS & PEWTER, FINISH 


LANTERNS & SUNDIALS 
WEATHERVANES & FOOT 
SCRAPERS, DECORATIVE 
SIGNS & FRANKLIN STOVES 


Illustrations upon request 


18 Ce) East s7th Street, New York 


Hand Embroidered Runner 
(illustrated above) 
Runner, 14 by 28 in., ecru linen, all 
around border in beautiful flower de- 
sign in pastel colors, Suzani stitch. 
Price $5.00 Postpaid 
Complete list on request 
NEAR EAST INDUSTRIES 
151 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Sponsored and Supervised by 
NEAR EAST RELIEF 








ANEW 
FOLDING 
BUFFET 
Finished to 


any color 
Stands elbow high, 






match 
scheme. 


four feet long and 18 
inches deep. Has mid 
dle shelf 
rail. Can be 


and brass 
folded 
and stored in closet. 


Unpainted $92.50 
Complete Delivered 


A New Booklet on Request 
COLORTONE 
FURNITURE SHOPS, INC. 
193 LEXINGTON AVE. N.Y. 

















BALL BRASSES 
equal best originals ir 
hand-workmanship, de 
tail, design, appearance 
of age and genuineness) 
of antique color. Make, 
match, copy or repair 
anything. Catalog Free 
WM. BALL & SONS 
R, 2. West-Chester, Pa. 




























































































theme of this interesting and 

timely design in handwrought 

Sterling Silver. 
SUGGESTIONS 

6 Tea Spoons, large 

- 6 Tea Spoons, regular 

P 6 Coffee Spoons, large 

- 6 Iced Tea Spoons 

r Pitcher Spoon 

P Mayonnaise Ladle 

r Paper Cutter 

Child's Set, 3 pieces 

Baby Set, 3 pieces 

All Heavy Weight 


GEBELEIN 


Silversmith 
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t 1630 MASSACHUSETTS BAY 1930 a 
‘ | chitect. Another set, which in- Remember that the embroidery | or 

( The Tercentenary Pattern | t, ry | z 

‘ hicettieicn cludes four extra pieces but no will take about ten days. Un- | G d 

( and-made in the manner of : r : | arden 

f the early craftsmen board, is especially marked, they are | 

} Riding the waves on the made for sticking up $6.00 the dozen, post- | Flowers 
| handle of each piece, the | in the sand. The board paid. — Haas LINEN | 

q * Arbella,’ _famous flagship ” m | 

f of the Puritan fleet, is the measures 8” square, Suop, 84 North Ave- | 

7 

( 

( 
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Retail Only 





BOSTON 
Foot of Beacon Hiil 
Complete services made on special 
order. Ideal for houses at the shore. 








OTHER HAND-MADE PATTERNS 
exclusive silver 
Basket of Flowers Sheaf of Wheat 


> 
q 
> 
> 
> 
7 
> 
| 79 Chestnut Street 
| Paul Revere 


: 
! 
: 
: 
: 
| 
: 
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Winthrop Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture 
Copy of an 18th Century serpentine 
front desk, in mahogany with hand 
rubbed satin finish. Automatic slides 
Solid brass pulls. 
GOVERNOR 
WINTHROP 
DESK 
No. 6320 
Price $89.00 
38x20" x42" 


for convenience. 





$20 Deposit with order. Balance upon re- 
ceipt of merchandise. Shipped F.O.B. Boston, 
Mass. Safe arrival assured. Send for illus- 
trated folders of W inthrop Reproductions. Ad- 
dress Dept. B., stating type of particular 
interest. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CoO. 
424 Park Square Bidg. Boston, Mass. 








Colonial 
Sconce 


y 


Pewter-finish Tin 


Completely Electrified 
$10.00 a pair 


Write for Catalogue 
ROBERT LEAVITT 


44 River St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 











Pewter 


ARE, old pewter, exactly reproduced 
R’ by painstaking New England crafts- 
men. The quaint curves and easy grace — 
the satin sheen of pricele: $3 museum pieces. 
Surprisingly inexpensive. 

Write for beautifully illustrated catalog X free 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-Z Mt.Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 








Baby Biankets for indoors and outdoors; 
fringed, hand-stitched, satin-bound: em- 
broidered, striped or plain: creamy white, 
primrose, almond, etc. Prices $6.00 up. 

AVOCA’ Handwoven Irish Woolens 


CaroL Brown, Importer 91 B Charles St. 











| off 





and either set costs 
but $2.75, postpaid. 
This will help to solve 
the problem of what 
to give all your very 
young friends whose 
birthdayscome at this 
season. — Miss 
CaNNON’S SHOP, 32 
Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


THEY say that Ital- 
ian brides, even of 
the most humble birth, have 
at least twenty-four of everything 
— so | suppose they have at least 
twenty-four dozen hand towels. 
That seems a fairly ample supply, 
but could it possibly be enough? | 
never heard of anyone’s having 
too many. In any case few Ameri- 
can brides have so many that 
they could n’t use a dozen like 
the one in Figure 16. It’s a fine 
mummy-weave pastel linen with 
a damask border in white and 
three hand-embroidered initials 
in white. You have a choice of 
colors — peach, green, gold, blue, 
pink, or orchid — in the soft tones 
that are usable with other current 
accessories. These towels are the 
convenient 14” x 21” size and, 
including the initials, may be pur- 
chased for the extraordinarily low 
price of $12.50 a dozen, postpaid. 





FIG. 





nue, New Rochelle, 


New York. 


GOOD design and 
good workmanship are 
equally responsible for 
the effectiveness of 
the hall or porch light 
in Figure 17 which is 
especially suitable for 
the country houses 
where all lucky people 
16 are now taking their 

holiday ease. In spite 
of its extreme simplicity, the 
carefully co6érdinated curves of 


FIG. 17 














The flower holder illustrated is unusual in 
uty and usefulness. It will hold any 

lower. Choice of blue. amethyst, green, 

moonlight, or crystal with green tips. 


$3.85 Postpaid. 
FLORA MACDONALD 
Eleanor Frazer 
Interior Decorations 


39 Newbury Street Boston 
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HEARTH 
STAND 


Editorially men- 
tioned, July 
House Beautiful. 
New, yet quaint 
stand for maga- 
zines, sewing or 
plants. Maple or 
Mahogany finish 
$15.00; Unfin- 






17” x 20” 





mM Reg. U.S. ished $8.00. 
m Patent Office; Prepaid east of 
" Pat. Pending. Mississippi 





N. C. STEVENS 


448 Lafayette Street Salem, Mass. 








This Needlepoint Footstool 
emigre in Pattern — Restful in Color 














SURED 6 s.6-s 














Of colorful imported wall papers. Over fifty 
patterns for ‘most any color scheme. Each 
panel is 68” high and 18” wide, waterproof 
glazed. Screen illustrated $27.50. 


Others $26.00 to $33.00 
Samples on request 


SOMERSET SHOPS 
43 Water Street, Fairfield, Maine 








ATLAN TIC 
$ Prize 
5000 
for the most inter- 
esting unpublished 
work, NOT FICTION 


-dealing with the 


American Scene — 


Submitted before. 
MAY 1, 19 31 










For pamphlet with details Gy 
address the publishers — St 


THE ATLANTIC Cinent 
MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington St.. Boston,Mass. 


re-creates a prized 
antique, original 
design, two shades | 
of i ue, $35, made 
up. Materials for 
the needlepoint: 
Pattern M359, 

1.50; Crewel 
Wools,$2.50;Can- 
pop $1.25; sors 

ailing. Foo 

pestel (9xil at the 
needlepoint) in 











Mahogany, $9, in 

ata le, $10, plus 
5 for crating. 

ade extra. 


EMMA A. SYLVESTER 
462 Boylston St., Boston 








Interior Decoration 


Resident, Correspondence and Travel Courses 
sna Year 
Two Years 


Homemakers’ | One Semester 
Short Courses | Two Semesters 


Fall Semester Sept. 29 
Catalogue on request 
Boston School of Interior Deco- 
ration and Architectural Design 
149 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Professional Courses 











ps" Altre 
Florence Nesmith Cis. 
modestly 
FOREIGN ANTIQUES — DECORATIONS = ?7!ced 


78 Chestnut St., Boston 138 Market St., Lowell 

















EMBROIDERIES. 

For the home and gifts 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD) 
15 Fayette St., Boston, Mass. 
Louise Austin Chrimes Janet Fitts Stearns) 
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UNUSUAL 
WALL SCONCES 


cna | fashioned by hand after the 


manner of the ancient masters, these 
wall sconces are the embodyment of 
beauty and utility. 

Due to the purity of their design they 
harmonize delightfully with any deco- 
rations. 

Available in pewter, brass, copper 
and tin, a range which assures the most 
fastidious of a metal which will blend 
with any color scheme and establish an 
exclusive note in the home. Supplied 
with or without electric attachments at 
reasonable prices. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


39E No. Bennet St., Boston, Mass. 











EMBLEMS 


Do you belong to 
the Shrine—to the Re- 
bekahs—to the K. of P. 
—the Elks—the Odd 
Fellows? 

If so, you will be in- 
terested to have the 
emblem of BF peaaged 


as a_ book —a 
placque — or any 
purpose where an 


ornamental weight is 
needed. 

We also have spe- 
cial aluminum castings of the emblems of 
fraternal orders to be used as grave-markers. 
Volume orders for this purpose receive special 
discount. 

Send for Complete Catalog 
150 subjects in cast iron specialties 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 
WHITMAN MASSACHUSETTS 











Family Portraits 
Restored Reproduced 


Have them Reproduced Privately in 


Khe Copley Prints 


from old daguerreotypes, faded pho- 

tographs, tintypes, snapshots, etc. 
Send for Free Portrait Circular 

CURTIS& CAMERON, Dept. A-80,221 Columbus Av.,Boston 








of the lantern it 
wrought iron, 





this measures 21” 
packed ready to s 
collect, 


ancient 


AN 


peasant who fash 
have 


the bracket are decorative with- 
out detracting from the simplicity 


sturdily 
with opaque glass panels, this will 
resist all kinds of weather. 
the tiptop curve to the lowest ring 


is $20.00. — James R. 
Marsh, Essex Fells, New Jersey. 


French provincial 
weather vane furnished the model 
for the one in Figure 18, and the 


had a cartoonist’s sense of 
humor, for there is spirit in every 
simple line from the perky crest to 


Made of 
welded, 


self. 


From 
out. 





FIG. 18 


The price, all measures 24”. 


hip by express 


the ridiculous tail feathers. 
copy is built up of three sheets of 
iron, making a triple thickness in 
the body part where the most con- 
stant wear comes; 
drawn in white, and the eye is cut 
From tail to bill the bird 


This 


divisions are 


The vane comes 
complete with compass points, a 
5’ pole, and copper flashing. If 
you will get a yardstick you'll see 


that this vane is large, as it should 


be for a house or a barn. 
hand-fashioned with care in every 
detail; ball bearings make it sen- 
sitive to the lightest breeze; the 
iron is weatherproof. 
express collect, ready to install, the 
$65.00. — TODHUNTER, 
Inc., 119 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 


ioned it must 


price is 


It is 


Shipped by 











THE FLYING CLOUD 


Quaint reproduction of water color 
by A. C. Edwards, of famous clipper 
ship Flying Cloud, built by Donald 
McKay in 1851. 


Framed in gilt with black and gold 
glass pe (lettered). Outside measure 
4” 22”. Price $35.00. Also 
Semel | in simple black ae gilt 
(no mat) $22.50. Unframed $12.00. 


Send for circular C-1 for illus- 


trations of Flying Cloud, Game 
Cock and Westwar 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
4 Park Square 


Boston 


Arlington 
Massachusetts 




















FAIRYLAND 
FIGURES 


for Lawn and Garden 


Beautifully made of fine terra 
cotta, hand-painted, true to 
Nature. Gnomes, animals, toad- 
Stools, delightful groups. Send 
10 cents for illustrations 8. 


“FAIRYLAND COMPANY” 
793 No. Oak Drive Bronx, N. Y. C. 


ANTIQUES AND 





(Write for Catalog H27) 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Established 1897 


















weather service. 


safe to use. 


22 Allen Street 


No. HC658 — Just the 


thing for hot 


A Russian hand beaten 
brass or copper water pitcher and tray. 
The pitcher has a capacity of two quarts 
and is pewter lined making it absolutely 
The tray is 22” x 10” and is 
capable of holding six goes besides the 
pitcher. Express Collect $7.7: 


Be PALESCHUCK 


**The House of Metal Ware" 


New York City 


cA Valentine Reproduction 


Sheraton 
Desk 
with 

Bookcase 

Period 1780 





Built of highest grade solid mahogany with 
turned and reeded legs. Pilasters also 
reeded. Top unfolds to make writing table. 
Has two long drawers in lower section and 
two short drawers above writing table. 
Each door divided into thirteen separate 
panes of glass. Very attractive and useful. 
Size: length, 35 in., depth, 21 in., height 
overall, 57 in. 


No. 218 — Special Price $121.50 


Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $1.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 























CLARENCE H 
SCHGOL oF PHOTGEE RAPHY 


Small classes Offering training for artistic od 
tography. Cat Mrs 
Director, 460 West 144th St.. 





New ‘va 








Mary Jackson Lee 
is your Personal Shopper 
through Window Shopping 











Articles of outstanding interest in the 


AUGUST ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Brand Whitlock’s 
THE LAW OF 


Frank H. Vizetelly’s 


THE LAND 


What it takes to make statutes laws 


KEEPING STEP WITH SPEECH : An entertaining paper by the famous 
dictionary editor 


40 cents a copy on all newsstands 
Published July 25 


| 


WOVEN BY THE BLIND 


ITALIAN 
RUNNER 


Cream color 
with stripes 
of orange, 
green and 
blue. 


$4.50 
postpaid 





Made by the blind of 
BLINDCRAFT SHOP 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 











LET US RESTORE 

that precious piece of china, glass. ivory, silver, 
pewter or ~~ We have specialized since 1877 
- SUMMERS & SON 








38 Charles ser reet Boston, Mass 
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PRISONER 
OF 
FATE 





cas 
@ “Just 
an Invalid!” j 
Unable to go from floor to floor — un- 
able to join my family — confined for 
life (apparently) to a single floor! But 
all is changed now. I travel at will up 
or down, throughout my home, by means 
of the 
SEDGWICK iNVALID 
ELEVATOR 
For those who cannot or should not 
climb stairs this elevatar is easily and 
quickly installed, safely and easily opera- 
ted. 
Consult your architect or write to 
Sedgwick Machine Works 
157 West 15th Street, New York 
for illustrated Booklet No. 153 


SEDGWICK 


Dumb Vaiters - Glevators 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 







Concise Answers 





= 

















DE LUXE EDITION. A wonderful new book of 
hi ome plans. 224 pages, over 600 illustrations of 
ans, photos and approximate cost to build 
of m oes um c ost Colonial homes, cottages, bun 
ralc »ws and two-family dwellings. an ideal refer- 
© book showing size of rooms, buildings and a 
re scription of & ac h. post paid for $3. New boo k of 
6OU nifty plans of medium-cost English and Ameri 
olonial homes $1, or both books for $3. 50. 
ete plans and specifications as low as $10 
nnot afford to build until you have seen this 
book it may save you hundreds of dollarsin extras. 
FREDERICK H. GOWING. 
101 Tremont Street 














Architect 
oston, Mass. 














CALIFORNIA PLAN BOOKS 







ow floor plans, exteriors, cost, etc 
5 Monterey Homes.” A new book of the 
latest in 2-story, 8 to 12 rooms. Price $2.00 
“Select Bungalows. * Over 70 plans of vari- 
ous type bungalows, 2-story & duplexes $2.00 
Spanish & Italian Plans.” 6 to 11 rooms $2.00 
Smal 9 alows.”’ All kinds, 3toSrooms $1.50 
GEORGE P. TELLING 
1573 E. Walnut St.. Pasadena. California 


to Common Questions 


Q. | should like to concrete the 
space in front of my three-car garage, 
but fear that the glare from so large 
an area will be unpleasant. Can it be 
toned down: 


A. Yes, by coloring it; dry earth 
color can be mixed with the 
cement of the surface coat, and 
will neither wear nor fade. Several 
colors are available, with a soft 
green as the most appropriate. 


+ 


Q. We have just moved into a new 
house, and find that when the water is 
running in the kitchen we get only a 
dribble in the bathroom. | am told 
that this is due to low pressure; is it, 
do you think: 


A. It may be, in which case the 
remedy lies with the water com- 
pany. Another possibility is that 
the pipes in the house are too 
small to carry enough water for 
more than one faucet at a time. 
To cure this you must install 
larger pipes, which can be easily 
and cheaply done with copper 
tubing that can be drawn into 
place without disturbing the walls 
and floors. 


+ 


Q. There is dampness in the cellar 
that | am thinking of 
buying, and the agent says that it is 
from condensation and not from leaks 
in the walls and floor. How can | be 
sure of this: 


of a house 





A. Visit the house during a wet 
spell, when the ground is thor- 
oughly soaked, and compare con- 


ditions with what you find in dry 
weather. If the walls and floor 
are defective, you will see water 
seeping through; if there are no 
such signs, vou can lay the damp- 
ness to condensation, as stated by 
the agent. 


+ 


Q. | have just seen a blue floor; it 
was not painted, for the grain of the 
wood showed. How was it done? 


A. By dyeing, most probably 
with aniline dve in water applied 
to the raw wood and followed by 
finishing for varnish or wax. Any 
color can be used, including black. 


+ 


Q. | want to lay a concrete floor in 
my barn, but learn that it must cure 
for a week or ten days before it can be 
used. | cannot have the barn out of 
commission for as long as that, and 
should like to know what to do. 


A. Long curing is advisable for 
cement of the usual kind, but 
there can now be had a variety 
that cures much more rapidly. It 
is known as quick-hardening or 
high-early-strength cement, and 
a floor made of it can be put into 
full use in twenty-four hours. 


+ 


Q. | am planning to modernize a 
bathroom, and want to make it sound- 


proof. What should | dor 


A. Line the walls and ceiling 
with stiff insulating sheets, nailing 





COMPLETE PLANS 


For Perfect Fireplaces 


Send today for new valuable book of fireplace 
plans showing attractive designs and com- 
plete construction details with plan and 
elevations to insure a successful fireplace in 
your home. 

Your architect or contractor will recommend 
a Colonial Damper to provide perfect draft 
control without smoking — compels correct 
formation of the fireplace throat, the vital 
— and avoids mistakes that ruin a fire- 
Rey les and sizes to fit ev ery type of fireplace. 
Write today, enclose ten cents, coin or 
stamps, for new book, “Fireplace Plans and 
Equipment.” 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of fireplaces and fireplace 
furnishings and the Glo-Hot Electric Grate 


4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 








922 Montgomery Avenue :: 








JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book With Color Illustrations 
A. E. WOHLERT 
Narberth. Pa. 





EXHIBITION 





OF SMALL 





HOUSES 

















Books of Hollywood's Newest Homes 
Gy "ie 0 







ae 
Four 
Book: 
$3.50 
1, HOMES of ° 
; Seaieeei ge 
4 TWO Story HOMES Luxe Ey rite 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO.. Dept. H. 
527 |. W. Heliman Bidg. Los Angeies, Cai. 


Are you taking full advantage of the services 





offered by our Home Builders Service 





Bureau ? 











A Hand Forged 
FOOTSCRAPER 

A truly old fashioned remedy 

eet priced at 






for mu 











y $3.4 Send for new cat. log 
of forged iron hardware and 
fireplace eyuipment 


CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
Dept. B, Asheville, N. Carolina 











We are glad J to ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS about 


@ Building your house 


@ Planning or planting your grounds or gardens 


@ Furnishing your rooms 


Address the 


Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Enclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope 








SFL .ECTED from the 3rd annual 

competition conducted by the 
House Beautirut MaGazine, 8 
Arlington street, Boston. Exhibi- 
been held in 
Boston, Springfield, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, St. 
Dallas. 


tions have already 


Louis, Kansas City and 


Future exhibitions include 


July 21 
August 4 





August 18-30 


BuiLpInG 
ARCHITECTS’ 
MATERIAL AND 
BuILDING 
M MAcuINERY 
MATERIAL 
Exuisir Exuisit 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


California California 


aa +++ 


August 6-1. 
. j September 6-13 
ComMuNITY 
Meier & Frank 
Arts 
ASSOCIATION Company 


: ta 
Santa Barbara, Portland, 


California Oregon 
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THE HOME BUILDERS 


—___ 








Choose 
your house 
on a rainy day 





advises 


MILTON TUCKER 


whose book gives you 
valuable help in the 
important task of 


BUYING 
An HONEST 
HOUSE 


= 


1 


i 


| 


them through the plaster to the 
studs and woodwork behind and 
facing them with the tile or other 
finish that vou plan to use; lay 
four inches or so of rock wool or 
something similar between the 
floor beams; use a thick and 
snugly fitted door. 


oS 


Q. How worth-while is a laundry 
chute? 


A. That depends on construc- 
tion. Metal-lined and with fire 
doors at all openings it is at its 
best; but as usually built it is 
unsanitary, a flue for the quick 
spread of a cellar fire, and a pas- 
sage for mice and other vermin. 


+ 


Q. The finish of my hall floor was 
taken off with varnish remover and 
the floor revarnished; but after five 
days the varnish is still soft. The 
painter does not understand why, for 
he says that the varnish is of the best 
quality. Can you explain? 


A. The fault is probably with 
the painter in not having cleaned 


have now been published the 
results of a long series of tests that 
prove diagonal sheathing to be 
greatly superior. 


+ 


Q. Can granite be cleaned in any 
other way than by sand-blasting? 


A. That depends on what has 
soiled it. Soap and water will 
remove surface dirt; but a stain 
that has struck in must be treated 
with something that will dissolve 
or absorb it. The alternative is to 
cut back or to sand-blast. 


+ 


Q. I started to varnish the wallpaper 
in my bathroom, but found that the 
colors smudged. Can this be pre- 


vented: 


A. Yes, by sizing wallpaper be- 
fore applving the varnish. Use a 
size of white glue, cold, so thick 
that it will not run when brushed 
on; brush the size in one direction 
only, and when it is dry apply a 
second coat, brushing it at right 
angles to the first. This will seal 
the colors, and varnish can be 
put on in the usual wavy. 








FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN 
IN TWO BOOKS 

MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 

dences throughout the East and South 


and these books show 
examples of his work. 
“STUCCO HOUSES” ‘cloth) 14’’x 
26’’, 24 designs mostly two-story, $15- 
000 to $140,000 to erect. English, 
French, Italian, Spanish styles. Price 
$10.00 delivered. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES” 13%x19 
inches, 30 two-story designs, $15,000 
to $300,000 to erect. Price $5.00 de- 
livered. 
Each contains: Exterior 
Plans, Descriptions, Estimates. 
Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St, New York 


representativ e 


Views, 











A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


Designed by 
Robert L. Stevenson 





i away all traces of the varnish Architect 
. ve ¥ avi hee of 204 pages, 160 homes, 
remover, enough having been left +> pe 
to affect the new varnish. After An almost unlimited 
variety of designs of 








OW is the average young man to 














the removal of the old finish the 
floor should have been thoroughly 
cleaned with benzine or turpen- 





Q. Last year | had a room built in 
my attic, making the walls of the thick 
wallboards that are advertised for 





moderate cost 
““Homes of Today” 
with plans, interior 
and exterior views of 


Retort L Stevenson 
Proms toct 








appealing interest to 





























































know whether he is getting his = : ; _ ; the home build 
1 money’s worth in real estate? Faulty | tine, scrubbed, and allowed to | insulation. These have now warped in ARES ‘ Saino ee 
construction is easily camouflaged. So | dry before applving the new var- | several places, and | should like to R. L. STEVENSON 
Milton Tucker has writt i b Se as = : : 519 Paddock Building Boston, Mass. 
ss tg sag eg agg gp le nish. Given time, vour varnish | know why and what to do about it. 
“es erg uying. The au- may harden; if not, remove it and = 
in strike a Th — = a | have the job done over A. The sheets were probably set 
in striking contrast. e thumb-nai | : : , stan: thea < ave ‘COUNTRY AND 
sketches with which the margins are tightly together; they should hav ‘ SUBURBA xnHOUSES’ 
enlivened are bright, amusing and in- | + been separated by a quarter inch pam ascraes —_ BOOK OF 
structive. And the best piece of advice Q et 5 Rieied Be ae le or so to allow for expansion as oe She ee 4S Designs 
4 ‘ : ne P | e d se S- as 3 . - 
: in the book is given in the first chapter. | . Apebapaanee pes , | thev absorbed moisture. Or thes ame 
: ‘Choose your house on a rainy day.’ | horizontal sheathing as with diagonal? anal I AE TE IE PE ee 
{ Then you will know where the roof | Tunderstand that horizontal sheathing piel git : Price $3.00 
‘ leaks, whether there are | is cheaper edges, whereas these boards re- Postpaid 
: | Proper eaves-spouts and | quire support in the central parts pin ye naive «ge fy on cree English melene. 
3 ery ~ especially A. It is, and when stoutly nailed | as well. Replace the buckled ee ee eee 
uit as een raini . . ; ° . 0 C > o ere 
: ak 2 adhe ae 4 was considered until recently to | sheets with new, having the work eee ce eases tiie eset 
whether the cellar be as stiff as the other. But there | done by a man who understands tt. WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 
307 Fifth Avenue. New Yor 
holds water. Chap- 
ters on founda- = 
tions, plaster, 
finishes, ga- TELLER’S 
rages, masonry, heating and plumbi COLONIAL 
are replete with information and advice. O Uu R IN D | VID Uu AL S E RV 1 C E HARDWARE 
The first expenditure in buying your Distinctive and authen 
house should be, either a course in tic fitmente in hand 
seg ) bape forged iron tor the Early 
building construction or this little man- ; ili F f ol American Home. 
ual. The book is written throughout for If you need professional help [entailing drawing of p ans] — Brochure on regu 
‘ : : : . = all Street 
7 gage date haere aan its Kingston, New York 
important, and its style is . 1d: . 
) x Oden ) USC 
Gains 20 coe aamher ese in building or remodeling your hous 
realtors should welcome the intelligent : : | 
F Our gro yr garden 
ini <li ook, coanec Sik adie, in planning your grounds or garde WEATHER 
knows enough t i ity i . 2s : a . 
building.” PO pee qnty & in furnishing your rooms VANES 
et 
— THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT Individusl Decigns 
Send for our bulletin describing our individual service om request 
aT AN z Nature Studio 
TLANTIC BOOK = W. Biddle St. 
q Itimeore, Md. 
Published b . - . . : 
atianaaeds The Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass 
Little, Brown & Co. ; 
ase se ) yas noted above 
$2.00 Please send me your bulletin as noted above COLGUGAL DIME BTAtR 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
at all booksellers , / as and finish of the old wood. Send for circular 
Name and Address eee anne eisencimaiate COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
150-A State Street *** Bostop, Mass. 























THE HOUSE 


CRITTALL 
CASEMENTS 


BEAUTIFUL 








IQUES 

















FOR THE HOUSE OF STONE 


WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE 
sHops whose names and 


GP TG and their 





addresses are given at the 
end of each item with 
regard to any object men- 
tioned in this department 





USE in the HOME 




















Residence of E. W. Goebel, Esq., Kansas City, Mo., E. W. Tanner, Architect 


Crittall Casements—with their many leaded panes to mirror the 
sunlight—lend a spark of living warmth to the house of stone. 
Permanent and weather-tight as the walls that enclose them, 


Crittall Casements are in sympathetic 
keeping with rugged masonry. Their 
simple beauty is enhanced by the touch 
of Time—for as the years roll by, their 
sturdy, steel frames take on the charm 
of the antique. 


Whatever type of home you may intend 
to build, Crittall Casements will add 
much to its beauty and comfort. Ask 
your architect to show you the Crittall- 
equipped homes illustrated on pages 
A1131-A1200 of Sweet’s Architectural 
Catalogues. Or, if you will write direct, 
we will gladly mail you our latest litera- 
ture fully describing Crittall Casements. 





Stanwin Casements are available 
with screens by Crittall 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 


10972 Hern Avenue ’ ’ 
STAN WIN CASEMENTS NORMAN CASEMENTS 


Detroit, Michigan 
UNIVERSAL CASEMENTS 











Sits share in the celebration of the 
Tercentenary of the Massachu- 

setts Bay Colony, Goodspeed’s, Bos- 
ton’s famous old print shop, is holding 
a special exhibition of rare old prints 
of Boston to continue all through the 
summer. The illustration shows one 
of the most interesting of these, ‘A 





View of Part of the Town of Boston in 
New England and British Ships of 
War Landing their Troops, 1768,’ an 
original engraving by Paul Revere, 
famous Boston silversmith and pa- 
triot. This is one of the rarest of early 
American engravings, being only less 
well known than ‘The Boston Massa- 
cre’ by the same artist. A delightful 
collection of modern etchings of Bos- 
ton may also be seen at the same shop. 
— GoopspEEpD’s, 9 Ashburton Place, 
Boston. 


Cie little sewing table is in the 


style which usually masquerades 


in this country under the name of 


Duncan Phyfe, though why Americans 
insist on believing that anything so 
charming could be more so under a 





name not its own is more than I can 
It comes from a shop 
where a number of beautiful English 
pieces of its type are to be found this 


understand. 





summer, and where, by the way, you 
will also find those little monkey 
curtain-pulls which New York is find- 
ing so fascinating. I am told that 
since their appearance all kinds of un- 
accustomed people enter the shop pre- 
pared to spend a trifle for a bauble, 
and remain to bid large sums for rare 


Sea ae 








old walnut and mahogany. Which 
of course only goes to show how easy 
it is to catch the antique habit. — 
ApriAn WELLENS, 648 Madison Avenue, 
N. : ge c. 


FIG. 3 


HIS beautiful Sheraton ‘fancy 

chair’ comes from a well-known 
English shop which has recently es- 
tablished a branch on Madison 
Avenue, and is exhibiting there a mag- 
nificent stock of English eighteenth- 
century furniture. The decoration of 
this chair is in such perfect condition, 
and shows so clearly in the photo- 
graph, as to need no further comment. 
The paint and caning are both original. 
— Dicuton anv Company, 803 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 


AUGUST 
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+ SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
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The year, the materials, the terms, for modernizing 


. NE MILLION homes will be modernized 
O this year,” says Julius H. Barnes, of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. Author- 
ities agree that this is the time to modernize. 
Don’t let your home lag. Give it the beauty, com- 
fort, and increased value of modern Crane plumb- 
ing and heating. See the materials at Crane Exhibit 


Rooms, maintained to serve you, your archi- 





tect, and your contractor. Or write for the book, 
Homes of Comfort. You will find suggestions for 
better bathrooms, kitchens, laundries, piping. For 
purchase and installation on monthly payments 
under the Crane Budget Plan, consult a Crane 
Qualified Contractor-Dealer. He is a registered 
or licensed master plumber or heating contractor, 


whose experience saves you trouble and money. 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


23 W. 44th St., New York + 


Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-four cities 
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WRITE FOR 
YOUR COPY 


let us send you 
samples and a 
copy of this 
guide to good 


wall decorations 





ANITA 


MO DERN 
WALL COVERING 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A CHARMING BACKGROUND FOR 


A DAINTY 
BEDROOM 


This graceful, floral motif expresses charm in 
every line — the delicate, soft tones are truly 


restful. 


And to think that this and one hundred and - 
fifty other designs and colorings are now avail- 


able in Sanitas, the original cloth wall covering. 


Do a room or two in Sanitas this Fall. You 
will find correct designs to match your present 
drapes and furniture. The transformation will 


not be expensive. 


Sanitas is made of strong cloth, finished with 
a non-fading, water-proof and non-cracking sur- 


face. Clean it like woodwork, with a damp cloth. 


The Sanitas trademark on each roll is your 
guide to quality — look for it to guard against 


substitution. 


The Standard Textile Products Company 
320 Broadway Dept. 30 New York 


Ask your dealer to show you the Twenty- 


fifth Anniversary Sanitas Sample Book 
containing the complete line of styles for 


every room in the house 
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ANTIQUES 


FIG. 4 


~~ of the comparatively few ex- 
amples of Philadelphia Chippen- 
dale shown at the recent Antiques 
Exhibition in that city was this beau- 
tiful folding card table with guinea 
pockets and acanthus-carved knees. 
Indeed, the scarcity of such pieces in 
the city of their origin was a matter of 
general comment at the Exhibition. 
Of course the reason is not far to seek. 
Philadelphia Chippendale has been at 
such a premium during the past few 
years that very little comes on the 
market any more at all. A really good 
piece is not, I assure you, available for 
long, nor at any time, I am afraid, for 
less than a considerable sum. — 
Artuur J. SussE, Spruce Street, Cor- 
ner 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


Cf? Sheffield of the quality of the 
fine old candelabra set illus- 
trated is none too easy to find these 
days. This one not only is very beauti- 
ful, but is more than usually practical, 
since it may be used for large dinners 
as you see it, or the ‘arms’ may be re- 
moved and the four pieces used as a 
set of single candlesticks on a smaller 
table. The pattern is a well-known 
Georgian one which has been a 
favorite in this country, I suppose, 
almost continuously since before the 
Revolution. The sticks are eighteen 
inches tall and are in proof condition. 
— Mrs. Kaye BeLmont, 576 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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HEN all is said and done, no 
other table quite takes the place 
of the gate-legged table of small size 
for sturdiness, usefulness, and general 
attractiveness. This little table is 





FIG. 6 


English, which means that it will cost 
less than an American table in similar 
style, and also that it is so strongly 
built that no amount of hard wear will 
affect it. The top is oval and measures 
about thirty inches at the longest 
diameter — which is, as you know, 
exactly the right size for half-a-dozen 
different purposes. — Mrs. Minor 
Haypven, So Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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Beauty without 
security 


has little Virtue 
LATS 


GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 
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© An Adam design knob and escutcheon of a chaste and delicate beauty 


P. & F. CORBIN “8S NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


CHICAGO 











NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of the world’s most complete line of builders’ hardware 
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THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











PRAISED be 


of travel and for the glories of the cities of the earth! 


Allah for the diversity of His creatures and for the five advantages 


— RuDYARD KIPLING 








N motoring about France, 

must to see more than the obvious 
and hackneyed, 
where between the medieval charms 
of Cahors and the almost unnatural 
beauty of the gorges of the Tarn, in 
the southern region of France, the little 
city of Rodez. It is on a hill above the 
valley of the Aveyron. It is very old, 
but parts of it are cheerfully modern- 
ized. Its chief interest is centred in its 
cathedral, which faces a little park 
dedicated to the memory of the dead 
of the Great War. But, looking it 
square in the face, one is astonished to 
unlike other cathedrals, 
equally plain and forbidding, this one 
has no doors to welcome worshipers. 
It was built in those troublous times 


as one 


one discovers some- 


see that, 


of the fourteenth century when 
churches had to be fortresses too, 
standing close to the city’s wall. Now 


that danger is over and the wall 
demolished, it still stands closed in 
front and you can almost see the sign, 
‘Other Door.’ Going to the north 
side, you see a glorious sixteenth- 
century tower and by its side an 
equally glorious entrance through 
which you pass to find a church which 
belies its austere front and is full of 
interest to the student. Even here it 
has its own peculiarity. For, in addi- 
tion to the handsome altar at the east 
end, it has another at its west end 
So use is made of a useless entrance 
To one a little tired of the orthodox 
the shock is grateful. 
to Rodez remains in 
the memory, 


And so a visit 


not only 
because its cathedral 
is so beautiful, but be- 
cause it is so different 
Ce A. 





pi your next vacation in England 
try a vagabond journey for your 
jadec nerves, a char-d-bancs trip 
through the English Lake District 
You will be charmed with the freedom, 
the abandonment, of such a trip. No 
worrisome reservations to arrange in 
advance. No hurrying. on from one 
place to the next, in order to ‘make’ 
those reservations. 

The English chars-a-bancs are com- 
fortable roomy conveyances with large 
windows that afford pleasant views in 
direction, 
ivied walls 


every of green fields and 
[heir 


through quiet lanes and 


fluttering past 
routes are 
from dust and 
The drivers of these 
are courteous and solicitous 


country roads, free 
congested traffic 
buses 
[hey possess an amazing amount of 
information that is yours for the ask- 
ing. You are delighted with the low 


cost of your ticket — a few shillings as 
against pounds asked by taxi drivers. 
\board the char-a-bancs you survey 
passengers, “Arrys and 
‘“Arriets in their neat “Sunday best.’ 
lhe coach is uncrowded. The tourists 
have not as yet discovered this care- 
free mode of traveling, and the peasant 
class in England travels little. You 
engage in conversation with the chap 
across the aisle, a World War veteran. 
He proves himself an economist 

of spacious humanism. He gives 

vou a slant on England’s point 

of view on international prob- 

The chap in front is an 

agriculturist; he is also engaged 

in the sheep industry. You are 
having a glorious adventure, get- 
ting the real flavor of the country 
through your contact with its native 


vour fellow 


lems. 


sons. 

Arrange to make the trip from Win- 
dermere to Grasmere in the early 
evening, that you too may be charmed 


- 


doorsteps of delightful private homes, 
where ‘paying guests’ were enter- 
tained. Again, you will be amazed at 
the low rates asked for lodging. Even 
though you arrive on a late bus, a 
candle-lit table, dainty in its appoint- 
ments, will be drawn up before the 
friendly hearth, and ‘tea’ , which 
proves to be a bountiful meal will be 
served. 

When you have finished, how happy 
you are to find that darkness 
has not blurred out the beauty 
of the landscape! In the 
mingled perfume of warm earth 
and budding shrubs you walk 
through lanes piled high on 

either side with rhododendron hedges. 
This bit of Old World tranquillity 
holds you enchanted. If you do not 
get the morning char-a-bancs there is 
another at noon, and still another leav- 
ing in the evening. Yours is a char- 
a vagabond journey. 
M. C. 


a-banes trip — 





lHese leisurely market women are selling their wares in the 


little town of Lugano. 
gano as being one of the 


Although one generally thinks of Lago di Lu- 
Italian Lakes, only a small portion of the 


lake is actually in Italy, the rest of it, as well as the town of Lugano, 
being in the southern tip of Swifzerland 


by the beauty of nature in the mysteri- 
ous twilight. On the hillsides, shep- 
herds are returning home with their 
tinkling flocks. In the blue of minia- 
ture Jakes that dot the landscape gray, 
green trees, in Corot-like silhouettes, 
against coral skies, are mirrored. Ask 
the driver to direct you to a first-class 
inn or boarding house. Our drivers 
went out of their way to leave us on the 


ANTERBURY is one of the 

places which most vividly recall 
their past history, where one can feel 
that those things about which we 
read really did happen. Its little 
streets are so narrow and the buildings 
so quaint and old that it would seem 
more appropriate to see the costumes 
of past ages appearing there than our 
own modern dress, which somehow 


ee | 











carries an air of the severity of our 
modern architecture. Those huddled 
little shops with their bulging bow 
windows were probably just as allur- 
ing to Chaucer’s pilgrims as to us, and 
it is no task to imagine that credu- 
lous medieval throng hastening along 
those tiny passages toward the great 
gateway, eagerly approaching their 
goal — the wonder-working shrine of 
Becket. The cathedral is still the 
Mecca of pilgrims, and rightfully so— 
but with a difference. Few now seek 
the holy miracle, but rather the ex- 
pression of beauty in the building it- 
self or the sweetness of its music in 
those vaulted spaces. We are not 
religious as the twelfth-century pil- 
grims were and we are skeptical of 
miracles, but there is still something 
in lovely, majestic Canterbury Cathe- 
dral which cannot fail to impress us 
whatever the motive of our visit. 

Aside from the cathedral, the whole 
town is interesting. Little St. Mar- 
tin’s Church — older even than the 
cathedral—is in a charming spot 
on a sunny hilltop in the midst of a 
beautiful little churchyard. One of 
the first altars of Christianity in Eng- 
land, its very age and endurance are 
appealing. And, of course, everyone 
goes to the Weavers — that pictur- 
esque cluster of windows overhang- 
ing the Stour — and probably also to 
the Franciscan monastery, quaintly 
perched astride the tiny stream, be- 
cause, they will tell you, the friars 
were not allowed to own land on which 
to erect a building. However that may 
be, it is a haven for artists, that quaint 
sketchable stone house so secluded 
within the quiet little garden. And 
along Palace Street — and __ other 
streets as well — are such adorable 
little half-timbered buildings, many 
of them quite appropriately antique 
shops now! Each story juts out be- 
yond the one below in the most in- 
quisitive fashion and apparently heed- 
less of the laws of balance. Wherever 
you wander, you will find Canterbury 
quaint and delightful 
to the eye, and if you 
are versed in its his- 
torical and literary 
connections it will be 
a long time _ before 
you can tear yourself 
away. 

Fo. B. 





HE new motor ship Lafayelte, 
flagship of the French Line's 
Cabin-Class fleet, is a boat that will 
be welcomed by many travelers who 
have the natural desire to be as com- 
fortable as possible on their ocean 
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cA distinguished American historian 
writes of the 
most distinguished American family 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


(Pulitzer Prize, 1921 for THE Founpinc or New Encianp) 


Joun Apams 


The First Generation 
1735-1826 


THE 
ADAMS 
FAMILY 


and distinguished cAmerican 
critics unite in praise of the 
performance 





President of the 
United States 


Joun Quincy Apams 


The Second Generation 


1767-1848 


HARRY HANSEN in The New York World: 
“Biography is looking up. In fact, the whole book 
business ought to look up to-day with the publi- 
cation of the first original American work that I 
have read in many moons — James Truslow 
Adams’s ‘The Adams Family’. A fine, well- 
balanced study this of the influence of intellect 
and character on men who gave their best to 
their country.” 





President of the 
United States 


M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE in The Saturday Re- CHARLES Francis Apams 
view of Literature: “Not a New Englander him- re NOT 88 
self, Mr. Adams brings to the treatment of a Tek 
peculiarly New England subject a point of view, 
detached, critical, yet essentially sympathetic, 
that qualifies him rarely for his task. The result 
is a brilliant book.” 





AVERY CRAVEN in The New York Herald 
Tribune Books: “The Adams family is a fit sub- 
ject for a great American classic. . .. It is a 
unique and inspiring tale of an aristocracy of 
ability. James Truslow Adams has told the story 
of John Adams and his descendants with skill and 
understanding.” 


Minister to 
Great Britain 


Henry Apams 

The Fourth Generation 
ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL in The New York ecoiaaid 
Times Book Review: ‘The Adams family is one 
of the best of the biographical-historical subjects 
in which the record of American life abounds, 
and the author of the present volume, who is in 
no way related to it, is to be felicitated for devot- 
ing his exceptional powers to the adequate treat- 
ment of the theme.” 





“The Education 
of Henry Adams” 


ROY F. NICHOLS in The Philadelphia Record: 
““The Adams Family’, does not content itself 
with being a chronicle of public service. It is a 
keen and intensely interesting analysis of the 
mental processes of a gifted family. . .. The 
story has a universal appeal and let it not be 
tabooed as history or genealogy; it is a page of 
life more real than even a Forsyte Saga.” 


(Charles Francis ddams, 
Secretary of the Navy, is 
of the Fifth Generation) 


$4.00 at all Booksellers 
An ATLANTIC Book, Pudlished by Little, Brown & Company 















Would you 
pay a Dollar 
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| and spend three hundred million dollars. The authors make 








for five evenings’ 
Entertainment 





o~ 


Then profit by this 
Special Summer Introductory Offer 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


5 months for $1 


(August through December, 1930) 


A TOURIST IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 

In Standardland By A. Edward Newton 
The Philadelphia bibliophile comes home! Mr. Newton, he of 
the saucy observations and the determined habit of speaking 
his mind, leaves Europe, where he bought stocking night-caps 
in Sweden, chatted with Follies girls in Rome, and drove 
Parisians mad with his French, and turns his all-seeing eyé on 
America. If you think it takes a European to tell us what's 
wrong with us —! 


A RIVER GOES WITH HEAVEN 
By Howell Vines 


Hot weather or cool, there is no more refreshing or imaginative 
reading than this idyll of Alabama Woodlanders and river folk. 


THE FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 

By Ellis Parker Butler 
The humorist who hates to have you forever bringing up *‘P-gs 
is P-gs’’ comes to the hilarious rescue of the little woman 


trying to understand Wall street, and the patient man sure he 
can explain it to her. 


EUROPE AS A PLAYGROUND 
By Francis Miller and H. D. Hill 


Three hundred thousand Americans go to Europe every summer 


merry with the who, why, where and how of these enviable 
travelers. 


THE LAW OF THE LAND By Brand Whitlock 


Did you know that a law is a body of enacted rules ‘‘recognized 
by a community as binding?’ Otherwise it’s only a statute! If your 
friends’ attitude about the 18th amendment is puzzling, this 
may throw some light. 










— — —~ Clip here and sign below ~~ ~~ 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: Yes, | would pay a Dollar for 5 evenings’ entertain- 
ment. Send me the Aélantic, August through December, 1930, 
with the articles described above, and more of the same, and 
different, kinds. I enclose the Dollar. 


Re natn ees 3 fotrecte: Ay 


HB-8-30 
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Greater Value 
» 2.100 


LIGHT, airy and spacious 
rooms, luxuriously appointed HA 
... tempting foods. Over- a” 
looking the quiet shores of 
Lake Michigan... quickly 
accessible to vacation 
pleasures and business ac- 
tivities. Value-for-your- 
money in every detail of 
service. Rates begin at $5 a 
day. Permanent Suites at 
Special Discounts. 





Under Blackstone Management 


THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 
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HOTEL SOMERSET 
400 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 


The rendezvous for private functions, 
large or small 
Attractive and convenient for tourists 
Rooms overlook the famous 
Fenway Park and Charles River. 
Room with bath $3.50 per day up 
Outdoor Terrace Cafe 

European Plan 











Adjacent Garages 
Management of William P. Lyle H 

















HOUSE 
PLAN 
PORTFOLIO 


[F your building prob- 
lem will be solved by 
the use of stock plans. 
send 25c for our Port- 
folio of House Beautiful 
Homes. This includes a 
number of houses of 
different types of which 
we have working draw- 
ings and specifications 


for sale. 


Jiome Builders Service Bureau, 

% Arlington Street. Boston, Mass. 
I enclose 25 cents for which 
pleas send me the Ney 
Portfolio of House Beautiful 
Homes 

Nem 


Address 
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(Continued from page 110) 


voyage and yet who cannot afford the 
cos: of traveling first class on the more 
expensive boats. The Lafayette is the 
last word in comfort and efficiency — 
forced ventilation, special heat con- 
trol, private baths and showers, beds 
instead of berths, and = 
spacious staterooms. The > 
decoration of the boat 
has been carried out in 
the modernistic manner 
by French artists and is 
most effective in the use 
of color, rare woods, and 
interesting metals. The 
French Line has done a great service 
to travelers of moderate means in 
launching this splendid boat, which, 
like the Lafayette of old, should do 
much toward drawing France and 
America into a closer relationship. 


ioe 





ILLAGE pe GOURDON! Would 

you know at first hand how the 

very sound of that name — once you 
have been there—can cast a spell 
over your Then, on one of your days 
in Nice, put aside your prejudices, if 
you have any, against parties and bus 
excursions, and join a group of eight 
or so on one of Cook’s afternoon trips 
to Gourdon and Grasse. Leave the 
gay complacent Nice basking in the 
sunshine and, via the Gorge du Loup, 
turn your face from the sea toward the 
mountains that lie behind the Riviera. 
If you are not in the open bus, but ina 
private car, let the top be down that 
you may get the full effect of the 
grandeur and sweep before, around 
you, and above. You will pass over 
lofty arched viaducts bridging deep 
gulches; you will wind through narrow 
sections of the Gorge under formid- 
ably jutting rocks and towering cliffs 
into rock itself through a dark 
tunnel; and at a turn of the road you 
will come suddenly upon a cascade 
gleaming white as it leaps down from 
high above and splashes into a dim 


cavern pool. Then, gradually, the 


Calendar for September 
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September 7 
September 20 
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September 1g-20 
FRANCE 
$ eptember 4 
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Gorge will become less oppressive, 
widening until you find yourself 
among mountains extending in all 
directions bleak and austere — mas- 
sive rock formation with only sparse 
scrubby growth relieving the bareness, 
except where the occa- 
sional green of cultivated 
terraces leads the eye 
up to a village, plastered 


Tino =f as it were against the 
—s highest mountain side, 
ae the tawny stucco of the 
Sr > houses so like rock in color 


that they seem all grown 
into one. Then, sharply, you will turn 
off the main road and go zigzagging 
higher and higher toward one of these 
forbidding yet alluring summits, 
crowned by the village of Gourdon. 
You will ascend on foot the last in- 
cline and enter the village at one end 
of the short main street, hardly more 
than a wide stony lane. It will not 
take long to reach the abrupt end of 
the street, which is flanked by a sub- 
stantial wall, and so terminated with 
good reason, for as you look out upon 
the great expanse before you, and then 
down, instinctively you draw back: 
the mountain drops away sheer below 
you from a dizzying height. 

Turning around and leaning against 
the wall, your attention is caught on 
the left by something which is in 
strong contrast to the dull old houses 
shrugged close together on either side 
of the plain stony street. You are 
looking down into a choice little 
secluded garden, at the back of which 
is an old arched wall to which vines 
cling, with a stately stone staircase 
descending to a level lawn planted 
with little formal trees, and bounded 
on the front by its own precipitous 
protecting wall supported by four 
arches. Perhaps you will want to try 
to gain entrance to the garden. It be- 
longs to the old chateau. | preferred 
to remember it under its spell of 
mystery, and so I turned reluctantly 


away. W. W. 





WINGED 
JANDALS 


— PRICE has written a different 
kind of travel book, one that has digs- 
tinction; intellectual interest, vivid quality 
although its difference does not lie in any 
of these things, since there have been 
travel books before that have had them in 
rich measure. Perhaps it stands out be- 
cause of the spirit in which he roamed 
about Europe, and because of the gift of 
words which enables him to tell atout his 
garnerings of eye and mind in a way that 
makes his pages stimulating, provocative, 
fascinating. . . .—New York Times. 





$3.50 at all booksellers 





An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 








TRAVEL 





Delightful books are avail- 
able on travel in all parts of 
the world. The Atlantic 
Monthly Bookshelf, 8 Ar- 
lington street, Boston, will 
be glad to recommend 
titles. 

















Vienna International Fair, till the 13th 
Regatta on the Danube at Vienna 


National Rose Society’s Autumn Show 
Royal Agricultural Hall, London 


Fair and Exposition at Strasbourg, till the 25th 


Regatta Day with races in Honolulu Harbor 


Swedish Horticultural Exhibition at Stockholm for one week 


Fair and Féte at Valladolid, till the 24th 


What unique places have you discovered in your wanderings the knowledge of 
which you can share with other travelers? We shall be glad to receive short 


articles of this sort, especially those describing inns, restaurants, places, or 


excursions not familiar to the average tourist. Five dollars will be paid for each 


article accepted and postage should be enclosed if rejected articles are to be 


returned. Address, Teaver. Eniror, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 








The fun of 


“collecting” abroad 


where quaint foreign customs and 
strange new scenes vie in interest 
with the pursuit of a cherished 
“antique”, is expressed on every 
page of 
ALICE 
VAN LEER CARRICK’S 


twin volumes, lavishly illustrated 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 
IN ENGLAND 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 
IN FRANCE 


$3.00 each at all booksellers 


Atlantic Books 
Published by 


Little, Brown and Company 
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THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





In Homes that the Younger members of 


the Family find Attractive 


Sons and daughters enjoy 
the consideration shown in 
providing enough telephones to 
meet the requirements of their 
active lives 


A _f 7 


THis younger generation in today’s homes 
is an unusually busy and interesting one. 
Its young men and women have their own 
varied interests, their own plans and 
pleasures and obligations. And fortunate 
is the family in which this individuality 
of its members is fully considered in the 
arrangements of the household. 

Homes that sons and daughters find at- 
tractive are equipped with enough tele- 
phones. There is one in Tom's room, an- 
other in Peggy's, another in Janet’s. There 
is one on the sun porch, where the young 
people and their friends gather. Calls from 
these telephones can be made without dis- 
turbing other members of the family. And 
the young people feel that the parts of the 
house in which they live and entertain their 
friends really belong to them. Just as they 
enjoy having the use of a car, they enjoy 
the convenience of their own telephones. 

This added telephone convenience, 
which means so much to all the family, 
is very moderate in cost. Your local Bell 
Company will be glad to help you select 
appropriate locations for telephones in 
your home. Just call the Business Office. 








Laughter... and the talk of youth... and the pleasant hours when the summer sun slants across the lawn. When 
the thought occurs to the young people to call their friends, or when their friends wish to get in touch with them, the tele- 
phone is right at hand. A modern note that suits the mood of youth . . 

livable for every member of the family. 





The final touch that makes a girl's room completely her 
own. . . a telephone on her bedside table . . . for ease in 
arranging her day's program. 


. and plays its part in making the home more 
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A young man appreciates having a telephone in bis 
own room... 


. it's mighty handy for him—and for all 
the rest of the family. 









THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BUILDING, FURNISHING, EQuipPING, PLANTING, Care OF PLantTs, 
Sources or Osjects ILLusTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 










































We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

SeLts Stock House Pians, Especitatty Desicns SMALL Housts, ReMopets Houses, Designs GARDENS, MAKES 
PLANTING PLANS FOR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Makes COMPLETE FURNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the September Number 


LTHOUGH on the calendar the new year begins with January, in making out of houses of different tvpes from Marvland to California, several of which were 
the schedules for the House Beautiful we find ourselves thinking of September — submitted in our last Small-House Competition 

as heading the procession of twelve. Possibly our reason is that our Prize Cover An article that we commend to every mother in the country describes an Honest- 
appears almost invariably on our September issue, an event im- to-Goodness Playroom. Expensive to build? Not when balanced 
portant enough, we feel, to make this somewhat personal align- against incalculable intangible gains 
ment of the months. This year marks no exception, and we England is the home of Garden Cities. You will be especially 
shall use next month our Prize Design. interested to see one of her newest ones developed along modern- 

Your interest aroused by this anticipation of our cover will not ist lines. The ultra-modern note ts plaved again tn the furnishing 
be let down by what you will find inside. The first article features 
a guest house so alluring and so expressive of the utmost hos- 
pitality that we are conscious of playing the réle of Tantalus in 
showing the illustrations of it. Such a cottage might well serve 
as the model for a retreat for a solitary woman, as it is a complete 
establishment in itself, 

For those who must jerk their thoughts back to the more 
prosaic, albeit more companionable, way of living associated 
with the family house, there are illustrations and plans apleaty 


of a combination living-room, sunroom, and dining-room. There 
are in addition, however, several pages of illustrations of rooms 
of the more conservative types 

An article on choosing pictures appropriate to their setting and 
one on the Polish Kilim are of unusual interest. A sketch of a 
Colonial house designed by our Home Builders’ Service Bureau and 
a significant article which sums up the new building materials 
produced within the last decade, are neither the last nor the 
least items in the contents of the next issue 
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PUBLISHED AT 10 Ferry St., Concorb, N. H. Eprroriat AND GENERAL Ofrices, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Above — Laboratory culture of bacteria colonies on 
dish before washing. 

Below—Cult ure showing complete absence of bacteria 
on same dish after washing in a Walker. 





Look to y 
DISHES. 








Open territory is available to a 
few progressive representatives. 





THE HOUSE 





... dont be blind to the 


daily danger that lurks 
in hand-washed dishes 


The old dish-rag must go. There’s far too 
much drudgery... and toomuch danger... 
in it! The drudgery you know only too 
well—but do you recognize the danger? 


Germs lurk and multiply in the folds of the 
dish-cloth you ¢hink is clean. Bacteria hide 
and thrive on plates and silverware that 
have been washed by hand and carefully 
dried. Only hot water—far hotter than 
hands can stand—can really make dishes 
safe for use. 


A Walker Dishwasher puts science to work 
at this vitally important and oh-so-tedious 
job. Actual photographs (taken under a 
microscope) show with terrible clarity that 


BEAUTIFUL 


OUT 


food-soiled dishes teem with active germs. 
And they show how sanitary, how germ- 
free Walker-washed china is. 


If you pride yourself on being a good house- 
keeper, if you want to guard the well-being 
of your family, if you want to relieve your- 
self (or your maid) of the messy job of 
dishwashing. . . and salvage many precious 
hours... then use the coupon below. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT WALKERS 
Self-Cleansing — the same water action that washes the 
dishes, cleans the machine itself. 

Washes, rinses and dries anything that can be washed by 
hand without laborious scouring or scraping. 
Simple —no complicated pumps, strainers or moving 
sprays ...so simple that a youngster can operate it. 
Saves time — actually saves a month out of every year. 
Safe for china — even your finest china is safer than when 
washed by hand, because it never moves in a Walker. 
Sanitary — doctors approve it because it washes dishes 
with water far hotter than hands can stand. Only in this 


way can bacteria be destroyed. 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 





Wacker DisHWASHER CORPORATION, 
Syracuse, New York. 

0 1. I'd like to see a Walker work. 

O 2. I'd like a complete booklet. 

o 3 


. I'm thinking of remodeling my kitchen. Please 
tell me how your Kitchen Planning Institute can 


help—with no cost to me. 
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ELECTRIC DISHWASHERS 











Sink and Cabinet Nodels 
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‘ Over ue Sennen oles 


"Test seems to be an almost greater 
satisfaction in making over something 
old and ugly into something fresh and 
attractive than in creating something 
entirely new. ‘Before and after’ pic- 
tures have always a deep fascination 
for the average person, whether they 
illustrate the results of using Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast or quick-drying enamel. 
And of all such ‘before and after’ 
illustrations none make a greater ap- 
peal than those showing the remodel- 
ing of unattractive houses. That is 
why we devote our August issue every 
year to this subject and why we have 
decided to offer prizes for remodeled 
houses this year in our Fourth Annual 
Small-House Competition, which will 
close on October 15. Details of this 
competition were published in our 
last issue and are also included this 
month. We feel sure that both archi- 
tects and the general public will be 
keenly interested in this broadening of 
our competition to include these ‘be- 
fore and after’ houses, which many of 
us live in from choice as well as from 
necessity, and which offer a real test 
to the architects’ skill and creative 


imagination. 


Ouse Eighth Annual Cover Competi- 
tion, which closed May 15, attracted 
1817 entries which represented the 
work of 1208 artists, 1068 of whom 
were inevitably doomed to disap- 
pointment. Many of these competi- 
tors might have realized from the out- 
set that they would be hopelessly 
outclassed in a competition of this sort, 
but the majority presented such ex- 
cellent work that they had every 
reason to hope for a prize or at least for 
inclusion in the traveling exhibit. 
Yet, since we offer only three prizes 
and cannot possibly use more than 
twelve covers a year, or include more 
than one hundred and forty designs in 
our exhibit, the judges were forced to 
be more ruthless than they felt, in re- 
jecting hundreds of very worthy de- 
signs. They certainly had a very dif- 
ficult task, and in criticizing their final 
selections it should be remembered that 
they had to consider not so much the 
general attractiveness of a cover as a 
picture, as its effectiveness as a poster, 
which depends upon the carrying 
powers of the colors used as well as 
upon its design. We are most appre- 
ciative of the enthusiastic and ever- 
increasing participation in this yearly 
contest and hope that all those who 
failed to win a place for themselves this 
year will adopt as their motto the 
one which so often leads to success — 
‘If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again.’ 


W: have just received word that 
the Buchanan house designed by Kirt- 
land Cutter of Los Angeles, shown in 
the first illustration of ‘Harmony in 
Community Building’ contained in 
this issue, has been awarded first prize 
by the Southern California Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects 
as being the best 7-15 room house 
designed in Southern California during 
the years 1927-29. This house was 
awarded Honorable Mention in our 
last Small-House Competition and is 
included in our exhibit now being 
shown in Los Angeles. These are but 





Cuartes H. Cueney, Chair- 
man of the Committee on City and 
Regional Planning of the American 
Institute of Architects, whose own 
community, Palos Verdes Estates, 
well illustrates harmony in com- 
munity building 


two of many honors which Mr. Cutter 
has won in the architectural field 
during the past few years. 


we 


L is predicted by a certain census 
official that ‘in four generations Man- 
hattan will become completely de- 
populated of inhabitants and will con- 
sist exclusively of skyscrapers, offices, 
shops, and factories.’ The cause of this 
situation is not far to seek, since it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for the 
middle classes to find homes in the city 
which are both adequate for their 
needs and within the limits of their 
income. And when it becomes neces- 
sary to pay as much for a cramped 
and undesirable three-room apartment 
as for a comfortable house in the coun- 
try or suburbs, even the most rabid 
New Yorker must pause to consider 
the pros and cons of his urban exist- 
ence. Either the prediction we have 
just quoted will prove correct or New 
York children will soon be sharing the 
conception of home as expressed re- 
cently by a Moscow school child who, 


when asked for his definition of an 
ideal home, wrote, ‘An ideal home is a 
room which strangers do not have to 
pass through to get to their room.’ 


fe 


i —— no two people entirely 
agree as to what the ideal home should 
be, and certainly very few ever achieve 
it — which is fortunate for the House 
Beautiful, whose chief reason for ex- 
isting is to set standards of beauty for 
those who are striving to create their 
own particular ideal of a home and to 
help them in their efforts to attain it. 
While we are on this subject we should 
rather like to quote the following 
poem, which tells us a few of the 
things that do not make a home: — 


One rubber plant can never make a 
home; 

One day did not suffice for building 
Rome. 

One gas log and a cat 

Can’t civilize a flat. 

No! Something more is needed for 
a home. 


And the following verses culled from a 
much longer poem recently submitted 
to us give one suggestion as to what 
this elusive ‘something’ may be: — 


Just that Artistic loveliness 

That makes a house into a home; 

That warming, charming duckiness 

That holds the loved ones prone 
to roam. 


With flowers blooming here and 
there 

And where not blooming, painted 
on, 

Inspiring each to do his best — 

To feel all fit to sing a song. 


te 


ie to Massachusetts who are 
interested in Colonial architecture 
will find much valuable information in 
the following books: Old New England 
Houses, by Albert G. Robinson; Old 
Houses of New England, by Knowlton 
Mixer; Little Pilgrimages to Old New 
England, by Mary Caroline Crawford; 
Highways and Byways of New Eng- 
land, by Clifton Johnson; Old Cape 


Cod, the Land, the Men, and the Sea, by 
Mary Rogers Bangs; Domestic Life in 
New England in the 17th Century, by 
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Hazex E. Cumin, a frequent 


contributor to our columns, lives 
in Concord, Massachusetts, and 
has recently been made curator of 
the Concord Antiquarian Society 








George F. Dow; A Day in a Colonial 
Home, by Della R. Prescott; The 
Colonial Architecture of Salem, by 
Frank Cousins and Philip M. Riley. 


ate 


O: the 1817 designs submitted in 
our recent cover competition the one 
chosen for this issue made the most 
it stant and universal appeal. The 
artist, Hilda Belcher of Pittsford, 
Vermont, knows how to catch the 
very look and feel of these fuzzy little 
kittens which we predict our readers 
will find as irresistible as we did. 

An old resident of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, Florence Taft Eaton has 
devoted a large part of her long life 
to practical gardening and to writing 
on garden subjects. 

Verna Cook Salomonsky, Archi- 
tect, and Orson Lowell, Artist, both 
have their headquarters in New York. 

We are not sorry that Kathrine 
Morrison chose an English husband, 
since she sends us such delightful ar- 
ticles about the old houses and gardens 
of her adopted land. 

Eleanor Perry Rand is connected 
with the firm of Strickland, Blodgett 
and Law, Architects, and makes a 
specialty of planning the service por- 
tions of the house. 

The interest of Edward H. Parry 
of Wyncote, Pennsylvania, is not con- 
fined to trees, as he is also a nature- 
study leader and connected with 
various ornithological as well as 
horticultural societies in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia. 
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AN ENTRANCE THAT IS SHADED BY AN OLD OLIVE TREE 


All the elements of Mediterranean architecture are combined in this picture: stucco 
walls with large plain surfaces, casement windows, a balcony with turned wooden 
balusters, an iron grille, colored tile enframing the door, and a picturesque olive tree. 
These are appropriately used and are perfectly at home in this house in Palos Verdes, 
California. The residence of Mr. Earle W. Gard; Kirtland Cutter, Architect 
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HARMONY IN COMMUNITY BUILDING 


Only by deliberate Planning and Supervision can Unity and Beauty be obtained in a Town or City 


Palos Verdes in California exemplifies this Fact 


bie: harmony and unity of the lovely old 
villages of New England — and of the 
villages of England, too — have long found 
appreciative response in this country. Again 
we find the clear note of the tile roof and 
plastered villages, of whole towns even, along 
the Mediterranean striking a warm chord in 


BY CHARLES H. CHENEY 


the hearts of American visitors. They nearly 
all come home wishing that we could get 
more simplicity, more unity, and more color 
into the hodgepodge of our American towns. 
For our towns and cities, from Maine to 
California, are almost all equally banal and 
ugly in their ‘Main Streets,’ and in many 


residential areas, too. Particularly do they 
lack harmony and unity. 

In American Colonial days there was of 
course the advantage of one general culture 
and tradition brought over from the mother 
country. The limitations of material, meth- 
ods, and ideas contributed much to induce a 


Padslla Studios 





A HILLY TERRAIN washed by the Pacific Ocean makes a lovely setting for this community. At the left is the house of Mr. Charles H. 
Cheney and at the right the house of the Right Reverend James E. Buchanan 
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common culture and type of architecture. 
Each man naturally copied his neighbor, and 
the carpenter architects all used the same 
books of Georgian designs as their guide. 

How to achieve such unity to-day is one of 
the great problems facing the architects and 
city planners of the country. Evidently 
whatever is done must be achieved deliber- 
ately. When one reviews the notable suburbs 
and towns of the United States it will be 
found, almost without exception, that the 
distinctive and harmonious places are those 
where the most careful forethought has set up 
in advance protective zsthetic requirements, 
in deeds and restrictive covenants. 

One of the chief attractions of Palos Verdes 





Fstates near Los Angeles is that one pre- 
dominant type of architecture has been re- 


guired. This has now come to be called 
Californian style, generally including what 
we have variously designated in the past as 
Mediterranean, Spanish, Italian, and even 
Mission. This style was adopted here because 
it seemed peculiarly appropriate to the fair 
rolling hills facing the ocean and the arid 
climatic conditions which so closely resemble 
those of the Mediterranean littoral. The 
town plan of Palos Verdes, with its 25 per 
cent of the entire area of five square miles 
laid out in parks, its complete architectural 
control by a permanently endowed art jury 
which must pass on the plan and color of all 
buildings, its plazas and arcaded business 
centres, and other attractive features, was 
described in the House Beautiful in the issue 


of August 19260 
Harmony and unity of group appearance 


have been obtained in Palos Verdes primarily 


by requirement in the protective restrictions 


that in nearly all districts the houses shall 
have roofs of baked clay tile and plaster ex- 
teriors of a color approved by the art jury. 
Yet there is striking variety in the architec- 
ture of this great suburb, as will be seen from 
the accompanying illustrations. Architects 
have been encouraged to use full play of their 
imaginations. In fact the restrictions speci- 
fically avoid requiring any particular period 
or style, designating most of the area as Type 
1 Architecture Districts, in which buildings 
shall be ‘of that distinctive type of architec- 
ture which for two decades or more has been 
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IN PALOS VERDES virtually 
every house has its patio. 
The ene shown on this page, 
with its stone paving and 
restrained planting, is in the 
house of Mr. F. F. Schellen- 
berg. In this case the covered 
passage serves as the entrance 
corridor to the house. Kirt- 
land Cutter, Architect 





successfully developing in California, deriv- 
ing its chief inspiration directly or indi- 
rectly from Latin types which developed 
under similar climatic conditions along the 
Mediterranean.’ Color is to be generally 
light in tone, of shades approved for each 
individual case by the art jury. Roofs are not 
to exceed thirty-five degrees of pitch. 

There are also established some districts of 
Type II, where roofs may be as high as forty- 
five degrees and greater leeway of building 
material is allowable on the exterior. A very 
few districts of Type III are established, with 
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Tuts HousE of Mrs. Earle 
Gard, designed by Kirtland 
Cutter, Architect, was given 
by the Palos Verdes art jury 
in 1927 the honor award for 
being the best building of the 
past year 


Patios Like THIs (below) add 
much to the enjoyment of life in 
an all-year-round outdoor cli- 
mate. The home of Mrs. H. 
LeMont Schmidt, designed by 
Winchton L. Risley, Architect 





sixty-degree roofs as a maximum and brick 
and wood exterior finish permitted. These 
latter districts were thought necessary for 
people coming from the East and North who 
were firmly wedded to snow-shedding roofs 
and previous traditions of architecture. 
However, experience of the past six years 
shows that more than half of all the plans 
submitted for approval in Type III districts 
are really of the low-roofed Californian ar- 
chitecture of Type I. 


Early each spring, to encourage owners 
and architects to higher endeavor in design, 








the art jury makes an honor award for the best 
building of the past year. The award of 1926 
went to the residence of Mrs. H. LeMont 
Schmidt, of which the lovely patio is here 
shown. In 1927 the honors went to the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Earle Gard, also shown, and in 
1928 to Mrs. James E. Buchanan. Last year 
the jury also selected the ten most notable 
examples of architecture in Palos Verdes, 
and they included the Gard and Buchanan 
residences. 

Patios, or enclosed courtyards, intimately 
planted and arranged for outdoor living in 
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connection with the house, are fast becoming 
the most distinctive features of Palos Verdes 
dwellings. These, as all the others, show how 
far a bit of water and simple architecture 
may go toward increasing the art of living. 
We are now even building a patio or outdoor 
reading-room for the new Palos 
Library, such as has been found so successful 
in Santa Barbara. 

Patios become a sweet and pleasant adjunct 
to life in an all-year outdoor climate. Com- 
pletely walled in, with perhaps an old olive 
tree added, as in the beautiful Schellenberg 
and Schmidt patios here shown, they are often 
as much used as the principal rooms of the 
house. Mrs. Buchanan and a number of 
others have outdoor fireplaces facing toward 
the patio, for its enjoyment of an evening. 
Nearly all houses have outdoor sleeping 
porches on the second floor, as shown in the 


Verdes 


picture of Mrs. Chenev’s patio, with its 
plants in brightly colored pots along the rail. 

The beauty of light stucco walls seems to 
grow on people. At first the jury was be 
sieged to permit dull gray, of the natural 
cement color, and muddy butfs and browns. 
Only in a few cases was it impossible to 


persuade the owners to accept a cream-white 





or distinctly light tone. But in practically 
every house of the early davs, when some 
dark and 


have the owners 


muddy colors were allowed 


retinted it in the 


pas 
three vears to a brighter and more cheerfu 
Yet withal there are to-day no two 


t 
} 
t 


color. 
buildings in Palos Verdes of exactly the same 
shade, as there are no two of exactly the same 
design. Hence a glorious harmony and unity 
have been attained, but with a variety that is 


Most satisf) ngs 
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Lut architectural control, which places 
legal veto in the hands of a competent jury 
or architectural board of review, is the only 
real safeguard for towns or suburban devel- 
opment or for the maintenance of property 
values. We all know of districts where some 
unfortunately ugly or off-color structure has 
been built which destroyed the physical 
attractiveness of the place to such an extent 
that people of taste would no longer go there 
to live, and property values became depre- 
ciated. As long as we go on having only 10 
per cent or less of the buildings in our cities 
designed by competent architects, most of the 
people are doomed to suffer from ugly and 
disagreeable structures being put up next to 
them, unless some such definite barrier as 
an art jury is established, to sift out the bad 
building. In Palos Verdes we have headed off 
this go per cent of bad stuff at the start. 

Of course an art jury cannot make the 
architects create unusual architecture. But 
the very fact that even the best architects 
is reviewed by a jury 


must have their desigr 
they can get a building 


of their peers before 
permit makes them more careful to take 
pains with their work. We believe that we 
are getting better than a usual average 
thereby in Palos Verdes from the trained 


hit 


arcnl ts. 


ec 

The jury always attempts to give every 
architect the widest latitude of design within 
the restriction requirements, which of course 
they have no discretion to modify. The re- 
sults we think unusually brilliant, varied, and 
attractive. Jt is from the weak or poorly 
trained designers that we have the most 
trouble — they are the ones that make the 
most difficulty for the (Continued on page 168) 
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THE ENTRANCE COURTYARD fo 
this house is given privacy by 
a high stucco wall. The 
glazed portion of the balcony 
with outside curtains serves 
as a sleeping porch. The 
home of Mrs. Charles H. 
Cheney. Charles H. Cheney 
and Clarence E. Howard, 
Associate Architects 
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fly, LE Fea! And while we’re under contract not to write a book 
Wy it * about it, surely there can be no harm in jotting 
‘ i) down a few chapter headings 


by Orson LowELL. 


HE Barn Swallows up under the Eaves. 
The Skunk under the Tool-House Floor. 
The Sweet-smelling Hay in the top of the Barn 
and the Pendent Wasp’s nest. 
The Adorable wide Boards in the Floors 
and the Mountainous Knots. 
The charming 24-paned Windows, which 
have to be washed 
and painted. 
The Front Stairs which jump at you as you 
Enter the Front Door. 
The Corkscrew Back Stairs which Invalidate 
your Life Insurance. 
The big, rugged Doorstone, which Holds 
Water. 





The quaint, many-paneled Doors, 
some of which won’t open 
and others won’t shut; 
some on opening scrape on the ceiling, 
others drag on the billowing floor. 


The Garret Window Batiked with Cobwebs. 
The Grand View cut in Small Squares. 


The rays of Sunlight in the Garret 
with a gold spot at the floor end 
Cian) and a hole in the shingles at the Other. 
The Grandfather Clock which strikes Four when 
the Hour Hand 
is at Seven and the other One at Three and 
the Time is 
really Nine-Thirty Last Evening. 





The no-handle Flatiron on the Floor 
to keep the Bedroom Door ajar 


and to stub your bare foot upon in the dark. 
The Babbling Brook in the Upper Pasture 

and the bubbling Spring in the Lower Cellar. 
The Decrepit Gutters which lead the willing 

water into the Cellar Window. 


The Box of Old Books in the Garret. 


The Imposing Colonial Door with _. SS fir. 


the Knocker, and the th: =: : 

Ponderous ‘Lock with the Key ee Ro | we | 
— fr. Vy 2. i 

broken off inside it. “ “Ue 


The Screen which on being raised 


Falls into the View. 











The Vacillating Shutter and the Windy Night. 


Servants with Groans, Cooks full of Dirty Looks, 
and Red Ants in Everything. 


Trouble with Bricks. 
In the Chimneys Above, on the Hearth Beneath, and in 


the Cellar under the Hearth. 


The Demurely Obstinate Back Door which one opens by taking 
off the Hinges. 

The old Bedroom Window Sash 
which won’t go up when 
it’s too 
Hot and won't come down 
when it Rains. 

The Fireplace which Settles 

Down to a quiet Smoke 

every 


Evening after Dinner. 








But which is aSuperb Draftsman 
in the Presence of the Chim- 
ney Expert. 

The Plumber who turns off the Water without Notice. 

His successor who Gurgles a Waste Pipe down through the front hall. 


The Electrician who turns off the Juice with a Pie 


in the Electric Oven. 


The Gutter-and-Leader man who pounds 
on Copper during the 
Napping Hour. 

The Mason who pounds on Stone. 


The Carpenter who pounds on Boards. 


The Painter at the Bathroom Window. 
The Puttier at the Bedroom Window. 
The Electrician who Bores a hole down 


through the bedroom 





Ceiling. 

The Plumber who takes up the 

Floor in Front of the Freeze Box. 
The Rodents called Field Mice because they Prefer Houses. 
The Black Ants who like White Sugar. 
The Red Squirrels who Roll their Own Butternuts in the Garret 
The Skunk who digs up the Buried Garbage. 
The Bat inside the Blinds, who on being dislodged comes 

into the Bedroom. 
The 
The Chipmunk in the shelled Pop Corn. 


The 


The Swallow who flies in where a Little Pane is missing, but who can’t be 


Nine Lives lost in the Cistern. 


Moles under the Lawn. 


induced to fly out of a Double Door. 
The Big Doors on the Little Garage, which Open In. 
But if you think all this annoys us, you’re wrong. We adore it. 
We'll probably start in on another old house as soon as we 


finish this one. 


If it does n’t finish us first. 
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For Life is short and House is Long. 















DECORATION EXTENDS TO THE CLOSET 


Equipment and Gay Trappings ave especially designed for 
what was formerly but storage Space 


BY 


MARGARET THOMPSON AND CHRISTINE FERRY 


Photographs by Hi. Willrams 
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By as a butterfly emerges in all its 
splendor from a state of chrysalis, so 
have closets undergone transformation in 
the hands of the modern decorator. 

All the glory of color, the beauty of texture, 
and the delicate loveliness of feminine apparel 
are reflected in the compartments that now 
house them. Although functioning in the 
same prosaic capacity as before, they have 
become endowed with such allurement that 
even the most heedless young person instinc- 
tively becomes enamored of the desire for 
harmonious orderliness. 

Whatever the size of the closet and for 
whatever purpose it may be intended, the 
increasingly diminishing space in many a 
modern home has been expanded by beauti- 
fying the closet and making of it an accessory 
to the room to which it may be connected, 
rather than merely storage space. 

Walls may be painted or papered, or 
otherwise decorated, to harmonize with 
those of the adjoining room, and there are 
also specially treated glazed fabrics, both 
plain and figured, which may be wiped off 
with a damp cloth and are therefore admira- 
ble for covering the walls and helping to keep 
the closet in an immaculate condition. For 
the same reason linoleum is an ideal floor 
covering for the closet, as it is both decora- 
tive and practical. 

The closet with permanent built-in fix- 
tures is, of course, ideal and, when one is 
building, can be planned to meet individual 
personal requirements, since there are firms 
who will contract to design closets as well as 
decorators to beautify them. But even in a 
rented apartment, where one naturally does 
not wish to assume the expense of installing 
permanent equipment, it is possible to make 
the most of every available inch of space with 
the aid of the many closet fixtures that may 
be removed to other surroundings upon the 
expiration of a lease. 


HOE cabinets, or those with drawers and 
S compartments of different sizes that are 
planned to accommodate the various articles 
of one’s wardrobe, may be utilized even in 
limited space. In more spacious quarters a 
chest of drawers and even a small cedar chest 
may be introduced and painted to match 
the interior of the closet. When a room has 
two closets, it is a very practical idea to use 
one for dresses and convert the other into a 
little dressing-room by means of these small 
pieces of furniture. 

One such closet which we have in mind has 
a chest of drawers on one side and a cedar 
chest on the other. On the inside of the door 


Hatsoxss covered with a green trellis-pattern 
paper, shelf edging of green dotted Swiss 
muslin, a figured percale in lavender, yel- 
low, and peach for dress covers and hangers, 
and flower hatstands make an excellent 
ensemble for the closet for the country house. 
Daisy hatstands, courtesy of R. H. Macy; 
nest of hatboxes, percale dress cover, cov- 
ered hangers and slipper tips, and dotted 
Swiss shelving, from Lord & Taylor 
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is a metal shoe rack for street shoes, and next 
the chest of drawers is a shoe cabinet for 
evening shoes of a more delicate nature. 
This arrangement permits of using the top 
of the cedar chest as a seat which brings one 
within reach of both shoe rack and cabinet 
drawers. At the back of the closet is a hook 
upon which to hang a negligee, and above 
are shelves for hatstands and boxes. 

Fixtures are, however, but the skeleton of 
modern closet equipment. With the stage thus 
set there follows that most delightful occupa- 
tion — the selection of the appointments. 


ECORATIVE shelf edging there will be, 

of course, either made of taffeta, chintz, 

or organdie, according to the type of the room 

adjoining, and the unsightly upper shelf that 

is commonly used as storage space for luggage 

or various odds and ends may be concealed 

with a curtain of similar material bordered 
with the shelfing. 

Such a curtain can be mounted on an 
adjustable curtain rod, or even a wooden one, 
and fastened to the wall at either end of the 
shelf close to the ceiling. It should be so 
planned in length as to fall just over the edge 
of the shelf and should be made sufficiently 
full to hang in graceful folds. Not only does 
such a curtain serve a very practical purpose, 
but it is very decorative when the closet door 
happens to be open. 

For harmonious effects, the closet will 
naturally reflect the character of the room 
with which it is connected, even in such 
minor appointments as hatstands and shoe- 
trees. It may be luxurious and sophisticated 
or simple and quaint, even as the atmosphere 
of the room reflects the personality and tastes 
of the person who occupies it. It may repeat 
the color scheme of the room or vary it by 
emphasizing an opposing color harmoniously 
related to it—a (Continued on page 166) 
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THis Group for a rather luxurious closet 
equipment includes a tall shoe box and suit 
box, both covered with a crushed fabric in 
tea-rose yellow, and a shelf edging of blue 
taffeta with a tiny frilling of ribbon of 
graduated tones of peach and narrow green 
ribbon with pink rosebuds. Shoe cabinet 
and suit box, courtesy of Decorative Cabinet 
Corporation; taffeta shelf edging, Argentine 
cloth dress bag, and Venetian painted hat- 
stand, R. H. Macy; quilted hangers, shoe 
tips, hatstand, and velvet-covered shoe- 
trees, Lord & Taylor 


IN THIS COLLECTION for the woman who de- 
lights in tailored things are hatboxes in red 
and black, a chintz shelf edging, red hang- 
ers, bright-colored ball hatstands, and 
dress bags of patterned Argentine cloth. 
Painted hatstands, hangers and wall 
bracket, chintz shelving, Argentine cloth, 
dress bag, and rubberized fur bag are all 
from Lord & Taylor 
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A LITTLE OLD HOUSE 
IN 
ANNISQUAM 


The Summer home of Mrs. Charles L. Norton 


ForTUNATE 25 the owner who finds such a 
perfect cottage as this appealing little 
house which has stood on its site on 
Cape Ann for over a hundred years, 
and fortunate the house that finds an 
owner sufficiently appreciative of its 
simple features to leave them ‘unim- 


proved’ 


Photographs by Antoinette Perrett 
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Tue House, as the illustrations show, 
has old paneling and exposed shoulder 
posts and is furnished in early pine 
furniture, including a lovely bonnet-top 
secretary and a small desk. Around the 
fireplace is a group of early household 


utensils 
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COLLECTOR’S LUCK 
IN SPAIN 


III. Madrid: a Modern City but 


an Enchanting one 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


My DEAR NAMESAKE, — 

We are enchanted with Madrid. And I am 
surprised whenever | think of it, for, as 
Spain goes, it isn’t old, and you know my 
passion for antiquities. There are no Cyclo- 
pean walls or Roman arenas or thirteenth- 
century cathedrals to persuade my roman- 
tic eyes; Barcelona, mountain-guarded and 
washed by the sea, is a hundred times more 
beautiful of situation — and yet I’d choose 
Madrid. What was that old poem we used to 
learn in school — ‘ My body is in Segovia, but 
my soul is in Madrid’? Perhaps it is some 
magic such as this that has caught me. Of 
course, the royal city has a history that dates 
back of America’s discovery, but even if 
Henry the Third was crowned here, and 
Charles the Fifth imprisoned gallant Francis 
in the old Torre de los Lujanes (still standing, 
by the way), nevertheless the general aspect 
of Madrid is modern, though not modernistic 
— nineteenth century rather than twentieth. 
From the balcony of the Regina we can look 
up and down the Alcal4, and enjoy the sky 
line — not gigantic like New York’s, but still 
very imposing; just opposite us great horses 
ramp against a cloudless blue, so sparkling 
that it seems dusted with gold. A beautiful 
city! 

| think I could live in Madrid quite agree- 
ably — praise my rustic temperament rarely 
gives to any town! One thing I know that 
would tempt me is the excellence of the 
drinking water; it’s so good that, tempo- 
rarily, we have abandoned Solares, which 
Orde says always reminds him of the old 
oaken bucket. But then, he has a liking for 
bottled water which I do not share, and in 
case your tastes are as his, let me recommend 
Catalan Vichy; it blends wonderfully with 


THE PAIR OF WALNUT CHAIRS 
from Toledo Cleft), rather 
reminiscent of the French type 
from which Chippendale elab- 
orated his ribbon back 


Betow is a hoof-foot walnut 
chair also bought in Toledo 





Rioja, the wine we usually drink. The food 
at our modest hotel is delicious, —1 wish 
you could taste the canelones, long strips of 
paste stuffed with forcemeat and mushrooms, 
—and we are fortunate, too, in our rooms, 
since they are not at the front, but give on a 
wide court, so that we have plenty of light 
and air, and no noise at all, a thing to strive 
for in never-sleeping Spain. 

We need this easy life, | assure you, for our 
trip from Alicante was very wearing. The 
weather turned suddenly hot, and as we sat 
fanning ourselves while we waited for the 
train to start I longed to patronize some of 
the little boys going about with tkeir great 
frosted jars, and crying, ‘Agua fresca! Fresca 
como la nieve! Quien bebe? Quien bebe?’ 
(Cold water! Cold as the snows! Who’ll 
drink? Who’ll drink?) This time we did not 
shiver at La Encina, but from then on, for 
ten long hours, we had a completely fatiguing, 
utterly thrilling, perfectly beautiful journey. 
High-flown language, but entirely deserved. 
I cannot see why anybody would take a 
wagon-lit in Spain when they might travel by 
day. The night hides too much beauty, for 
the Spanish landscape is like Spanish danc- 
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ing: proud and remote and defiant — far 
too wonderful to miss. The dry river beds 
flamed with oleanders, and there was interest 
for the mind as well as the eye. We passed 
through country fought over for centuries by 
Moors and Christians; distant on the plains 
of La Mancha we could see Don Quixote’s 
windmills, and at Valdepefias the enormous 
wine jars looked like the ones the Forty 
Thieves hid in. 

Do you wonder I found Madrid modern 
after all this? Naturally, we are not here in 
the most interesting season, the Court being 
at San Sebastian; although the Alcald is 
thronged from early morning till very late at 
night, the town is socially empty. Nearly all 
the theatres are closed, though the bullfights 
go on, and, thank Heaven, many of the 
antigiiedades are still open. Our hotel is not 
far from the antique-ing district; five min- 
utes’ walk takes me to San Jerénimo, Santa 
Catalina, and the Prado, the streets where 
they cluster thickest. These are the superla- 
tive shops, and their prices are super-super- 
lative. When I began my collecting rambles 
I did n’t see how I could afford to buy any- 
thing in Madrid; the prices were three or four 
times as much as at Barcelona, and then 
perhaps Palma bargains set my hopes too 
high and my values too low. 

But Orde, very reassuring, insisted that 
there must be shops in this big city where I 
could get something without having to walk 
home if I did, and so first he took a directory, 
and then I took a taxi, and the result was that 
| found a number of places that were good and 
interesting and comparatively inexpensive. 
For instance, there’s one on Valverde, quite 
near the Gran Via, where the man speaks 





A Group of La Granja glass which in- 
cludes a decanter with a sprigged pattern, a 
tumbler with pretty festoons and a tall carafe 
with flattened sides 


PrEssED-GLAss saltcel- 
lars with scalloped 
rims and two lacy 
plates that outsparkle 
Sandwich glass 
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excellent English —a great comfort to the 
average American collector — and has very 
desirable antiquities; not a large stock, but 
carefully selected. Walnut cabriole chairs 
were fifteen dollars apiece; sturdy oak tables, 
rather resembling our tavern type, but more 
so, for Spanish furniture always exaggerates 
alittle, at the same price; and a sweet bergére 
which I must call Louis Fifteenth, since I 
don’t know the equivalent monarch here, for 
thirty dollars. 

And, wandering round on foot, | found a 
shoplet in one of the little side streets behind 
the Regina, and here | made my first pur- 





AN ENGAGING SMALL TRAY 
with inset bits of mother- 
of-pearl, bought at the 
Rastro 


PaPIER-MACHE HAND 
SCREENS, charmingly 
gilded and with mother-of- 


pearl flowers 


chases, three small pressed-glass saltcellars, 
very delicate and early, with a scalloped rim 
and the right sparkle, and only three pesetas 
each. They’re for you to use in the country, 
and I hope, before I leave, to add some other 
pieces to them. Then I bought another bit of 
glass, a La Granja tumbler — late eighteenth 
century, engraved with pretty festoons and 
flowers, and with ‘fine-fingering’ at the base. 
This was ten pesetas, but since we are now in 
the habit of dropping in every day or so, we 
have spent more money and bought a number 
of small things; Alicia has two Isabellina fans 
to her credit, and Orde, under my direction, 
got a birthday present for me, and paid all of 
forty pesetas for it. I am quite mad about it, 
for | love odd jewelry, and this is an old 
peasant chain from Salamanca, alternate red 
and blue stones (Spanish paste) set in silver 
filagree, and holding a pendant adorned with 
an angel’s head and folded wings. Sefiora 
Vasquez knows no French and | speak little 
Spanish, but somehow we contrive to get 


along very well together. She is such a nice 
person, and | love her for loving her fat old 
black cat which she presents as her most 
valuable antiquity, since he is seventeen 
years cld. A great age for a cat anywhere, 
but a miracle in this country; she is one of the 
few people in Spain | have seen kind to an 
animal. I wish | could blazon her name in 
letters of gold! And, quite apart from her 
warm nature, I can commend her for having 
rare old silver and beautiful shawls for about 
half the prices asked in the more fashionable 
shops. : 

] must stop now and put on my mantén 
and go to a movie. Guess what it is? Don 
Quixote! Are n’t we in luck? 


We were! This is three days later, but my 
enthusiasm still persists, and I could babble 
happily for hours if I did n’t have to get on 
with my collecting. You may want to hear 
about the Rastro, a rag fair that doesn’t 
compare with the Caledonian Market, but 
that averages about as well as the Marché 
aux Puces in a dull season. First let me tell 
you how to get there; also, that Sunday is the 
best day, although it is held on Thursday as 





well. If you take a taxi, any driver will know 
how to go, but you can board Tram 32, ride 
down the Calle de Toledo, get off at the Mar- 
ket, turn to the right, walk up a hilly street, 
and you ’re at the beginning of the fair. Just 
as at all others of its kind, there are flat-on- 
the-ground heaps, and barrows, and little 
shops; the difference here comes in the gayly 
striped awnings that keep out the blazing 
glare. We wandered up and down, picking up 
a Betty lamp and a few pieces of brass and 
iron. And I made a dreadful mistake which | 





A GLOVE BOX of papier-mdché, lac- 
quered and inlaid with vivid colors 
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A corner of the tiled patio in the home 


of Joanna the Mad 


shall forever regret: at one of the booths 
there was some interesting glass, among the 
pieces a flattish green vase, marked ‘Ave 
Maria’ in raised letters and priced ten 
pesetas. | wanted it, but I hated to get any- 
thing that had been used in a church, the re- 
sult of a fiery sermon | once heard Bishop 
Brent preach upon the unforgivable sin of 
blasphemy. Yesterday, in the Archzxological 
Museum, | saw a similar vase in the case of 
La Granja glass and learned that it was not 
ecclesiastical, but for use in private homes. 
So I might perfectly well have bought it with- 
out risking my soul. 

The barracas that run along Calle Ribera 
de Curtidores, the street that edges the 
Rastro, are happier hunting grounds, but 
much more expensive. I have two good 
addresses for you, though a third | will not 
give, for the man is a scamp. At one the 
proprietor was absent, and the little son, left 
in charge, could n’t tell me the price of any- 
thing, so | missed getting a handsome large 
tray —a plain rim, but decorated all over— 
and a pretty silhouette frame patterned with 
mother-of-pearl sprigs. But at the second 
shop | bought a lovely papier-maché box; for 
gloves, | suppose, since it is oblong, measur- 
ing eleven by five inches. The decoration is 
very pleasing: touches of gold, encrustations 
of nacre, and vivid notes of scarlet and green 
lacquer. Even the feet are gilded, and there 
is a brilliant arabesque inside the lid; cer- 
tainly, next to Oriental lacquer, Spanish is 
the best I have ever seen. This box was 
twenty pesetas, and for fifteen niore | bought 
a tray, a little one, the most engaging small 
tray in the world, I believe, and just the right 
size for cocktails. The pie-crust edge is 
lavishly beflowered with gilt blossoms and 
leaves, the centre shows a naive design of 
an improbable bird and a nest of eggs as blue 
as the morning-glories (Continued on page 170) 












The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


Three Houses published in the House Beautiful Twenty-five Years Ago are Remodeled according to Present- 
day Standards by Verna Cook Salomonsky, Architect 
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A SKETCH OF THE HOUSE AS IT WAS BUILT 
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FROM NONDESCRIPT TO GEORGIAN 


— eRe: 


IN REMODELING this house the mass of the building has not been changed, the single central 
chimney, the hip roof, and the outside walls being retained. The new appearance of the house is 
effected mostly by the removal of the overhanging cornice, by the greater regularity of window spac- 
ing and the addition of shutters, by the new front door, and by the substitution of stucco, with 
quoins at the corners, for the narrow clapboards. The addition of a porch with iron supports, and 
iron grilles on the living-room windows, are new details that add to the attractiveness of the house 
and help establish its character. In plan the old living-room and parlor are combined into one large 
room; the former pantry is converted into an entry, and a sink with double drainboard and cup- 
f boards are added to the kitchen. Upstairs the one large bath is replaced by two new ones, and new 
closets are added. It is interesting to note that in making this latter change only three inches are 


lost from one bedroom, for although the bedroom on the front left corner becomes smaller, the one at 
the rear right corner gains what this one lost 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF ORIGINAL HOUSE 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF REMODELED HOUSE 
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COLONIAL SUGGESTIVE OF CONNECTICUT 


AGAIN THIS HOUSE 75 made to conform more nearly to our present-day architectural standards by 
being given a tight cornice. The narrow clapboards of the original house are replaced by smooth 
siding with four pilasters, all painted white. The fenestration is changed to express the plan better, 
giving a real distinction to the house, and there is a new doorway. The grade is raised with a terrace 
carried across the front, and the end porch is reduced in size. The original plan had a large living 
hall typical of the period, a rather ornate stairway, and a large opening between dining-room and 
living-room. It had also a kitchen on the front of the house, a feature rather unusual for those days. 
In making this plan consonant with present-day ideas, the hall has been reduced in size, the addt- 
tional space being thrown into a study; the stairway simplified; the entry enlarged to include an 
entrance directly from the outside, a larder, and a recess for the ice box which opens into the kitchen; 
a new chimney has been added to give a fireplace for the living-room, and the dining-room is 
reduced in size, with the living-room correspondingly larger. Upstairs a second bath takes the place 
of the sewing-room, and the original bath opens directly into the master's bedroom. This room re- 
places the den and embraces a portion of the porch 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Tuts HOUSE was built as a summer 
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cottage at the surprisingly low cost 
of $3000. All these sketches of 
original houses are of those which 
had actually been built 
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First AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS 
(shown at left) of the original house 

















First AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS 
(shown at right) of the remodeled Fiij 
house 
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GIVEN THE CHARACTER OF DUTCH COLONIAL 


Tuts HOUSE shows perhaps most plainly the change in taste during the last twenty-five years in the 
direction of simplicity. All these houses were built during the golden-oak period,when fussy orna- 
ment was much esteemed. In this house the long sloping line of the roof is retained, but an interest- 
ing change in direction is made by converting it to a gambrel roof. The walls are covered with 
shingles instead of clapboards and the dormers are changed to conform to the type of house, as is 
also the doorway. The fenestration is adapted to the new plan. In the revised plan a vestibule is 
added, although the stairway is retained; the position of the fireplace is changed, and a pantry and 
closet take the place of the first-floor bathroom. The kitchen is enlarged to include the rear porch, 
and the sink is moved from a dark corner to a position under the windows. Upstairs two bedrooms 
are enlarged to include the space occupied by the trunkroom, and a second bath is included, again 
without the sacrifice of any space in the bedrooms 











THE HOUSE OF TO-DAY 


IV. Greater Progress has been Shown in its Equipment than in any other Feature 


E are accustomed to-day to the use 

V \ of the word ‘modern’ as applied to 
design in connection with many phases of art, 
including architecture. Yet when we use it 
in reference to a house we mean one that is 
equipped with all the lat- 
est and most up-to-date con- 
veniences and improvements 
rather than one whose design 
is a departure from precedent 
and tradition. This is prob- 
ably so because domestic ar- 
chitecture, in this country, at 
least, has not as vet been very 
much affected by the modern 
movement. For, as I have 
pointed out in previous arti- 
cles, the house which recalls in 
its design the character of 
some one of the old styles and 
periods is still very much in 
evidence, and all efforts that 
have been made to develop a 
‘modern house’ have so far 
met with very little success. 
After all, this interpretation of 
the word is far more logical 
than its association with an 
architectural style. For, al- 
though many of our houses 
to-day follow very closely in 
both plan and design the lines 
of the houses of our ancestors, 
they are modern houses in the 
true sense of the word in that 
they are built by modern 
methods of construction and 
equipped with modern appli- 
ances in order to cater success- 
fully to our modern needs and 
requirements. 

It is true, too, that our 
needs and requirements — in 
other words, our methods of 
living — change far more than 


do our tastes in architectural 


BY R. W. SEXTON 


ous types of modern equipment and the 
slight changes in the plan which they have 
necessitated, the house which bears some 
period influence so far seems satisfactorily 
to serve our wants and meet our desires. 





fail to realize what remarkable changes have 
been made in so short a time. 

1 do not intend to trace the origin of the 
various appliances with which our houses of 
to-day are equipped. But | think we may 
say that the harnessing of 
electricity has had more to do 
with the progress that has 
been made in this field during 
the last quarter-century than 
anything else. For the general 
use of electricity as a means 
of artificial illumination opened 
our eyes to many defects in the 
equipment of our houses that 
were not discernible in rooms 
dimly lighted by gas. Electric 
lights made us feel ashamed 
of dusty corners and smoked 
ceilings. Indirectly, electricity 
may even have brought about 
open plumbing. And then, in 
later years, when, after the 
World War, the housewife was 
confronted with the problem 
of keeping house herself, house- 
keeping became almost a pleas- 
ure instead of a drudgery with 
the aid of electric stoves, elec- 
tric washing machines, electric 
dishwashers, and electric re- 
frigerators. All these appli- 
ances were right in line with 
the campaign to clean up the 
house, inaugurated by the 
bringing of electricity within 
its walls. 

Although | do not mean to 
imply that all the worth-while 
modern improvements are 
electrically operated, electri- 
city was really responsible, in- 
directly again, for improve- 
ments in other fields, for it 
developed competition im- 


Tus comfortable library illustrates the extensive use of lamps in mediately, and competition 


and decorative design. And connection with wall brackets which is a characteristic arrangement in the always brings results that 
because of this fact, scientists ™odern home. Willing, Sims & Talbutt, Architects 


i 

and inventors have given 
much more thought to the development of 
the various equipment that enters into a 
house than they have to the creating of new 
building materials to replace stone, brick, 
and wood, by the use of which new ideas 

house design might present themselves. 
New ideas in living can always be traced to 
changes in economic conditions. And as new 
economic problems arise, they demand an 
immediate solution. While we have seen 
so-called modern ideas in architecture in- 
corporated into the design of our office 
buildings, our shops, and our theatres, we 
still find that, with the introduction of vari- 


Many of us can recall, although perhaps 
only vaguely, our childhood homes of the 
nineties. As we look back to those days now, 
we wonder how we put up with all their in- 
conveniences. We remember their dimly 
lighted rooms, illuminated by gas jets and 
occasional kerosene lamps; the tin-lined bath- 
tubs; the coal-burning kitchen ranges, and 
the necessity of heating on the stove all the 
hot water we used. We wonder how we ever 
were as healthy as we were with the unsani- 
tary plumbing arrangements that then 
existed. Accepting the new conditions in a 
very matter-of-fact manner, we sometimes 
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otherwise we should never at- 

tain. For some time, for 
example, we have enjoyed gas stoves, and 
they are to-day more generally used in 
houses because gas heat is more instanta- 
neous than heat produced by electricity. 
But while we had always thought of gas as 
a means of producing light and heat, modern 
scientists have shown us in the gas refrigera- 
tor that gas can also make ice. So, to-day, 
the ice box as well as the coal scuttle is prac- 
tically eliminated from the kitchen, and 
similarly has the coal bin vanished from the 
cellar of our modern houses. For furnaces 
that burn fuel oil and gas are in much greater 
demand to-day than those that burn cecal. 
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This is especially true of the small compact 
house. 

\s we have seen the development of these 
various appliances that tend to make life 
more comfortable and more healthful, we 
have looked into other fields to find opportu- 
nities for improvement. And one result is the 
incinerator by which garbage and rubbish 
are disposed of without the old-fashioned and 
unsanitary garbage pail. Then, too, investi- 
gation proved that the hot air from steam- 
heating systems was too dry and was not at 
all conducive to good health. Manufacturers 
of oil burners set about to moisten the heat, 
with the result that, spurred on by competi- 
tion, steam-heating manufacturers have in- 
troduced humidifiers into their systems with 
greatly improved results. 

There is, too, a comparatively new method 
of heating available known as vapor heat. 
It is largely used in houses to-day because of 
the moisture which it contains. It may be 
obtained from heating units that burn either 
oil, gas, or coal. Frank Wells, Architect, of 
the firm of Arthur C. Holden and Associates, 
is in favor of hot air attached to a fan-blown 
system. Fans blow the warm air through 
ducts that are placed in the walls and open 
into the rooms near the floor, while a vacuum 
pulls the cold air out of the same rooms, 
cleans and humidifies it before heating it, and 
then blows it back into the various rooms as 
warm air. This system does not necessitate 
any particular type of fuel, as it may be at- 
tached to any heating unit. 

Hot-water boilers are generally attached 
to the main heating unit, for in these days 
we are so accustomed to every convenience 
that we become irritable if we cannot draw 
hot water at any time of day or night. But 
modern inventors have taken care of every 
emergency that may arise, so that if we have 
installed a heating unit that allows no boiler 
attachment, it is only necessary to connect 
a small compact (Continued on page 176) 
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Photograph by George H. Van Anda 


A RADIATOR és cleverly concealed by this inviting window seat which is an attractive 
feature in the living-room of a house designed by Roger H. Bullard, Architect 


EvEN A MODERN LAVA- 
TORY does not seem out of 
place in this up-to-date 
dressing-room designed 
by Peabody, Wilson & 
Brown, Architects 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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WHAT IS IN BLOOM IN THE 
AUGUST GARDEN? 


This Garden in Concord, Massachusetts, offers many helpful 
Suggestions for the Midsummer Slump 


BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


UGUST is the month when many gar- 
deners feel least able to maintain the 
‘morale’ of the garden, and so the flowers 
included for August bloom in this com- 
paratively small but lovely garden may per- 
haps prove helpful and suggestive to other 
ardent horticulturalists who largely ‘do their 
own work’ among their flowers. 

First of all, this garden is comparatively 
new. Great attention was paid to its design 
at the start, and its present beauty depends 
largely upon the success of this most impor- 
tant factor in garden making. The owner, 
Mrs. Horace Chenery, in this case was her 
own landscape gardener. She worked out her 
own design and made her own plans, and, 
during a good part of the season, qualifies as 





‘day laborer’ with the part-time help of an 
interested and faithful Tony. The garden 
therefore shows what can be accomplished 
when an enthusiastic love for gardening and 
requisite knowledge and skill go hand in hand. 

The planting was started on an arid 
stretch largely covered with witch grass, 
with no aid from environment except a back- 
ground of evergreens and half a dozen 
picturesque old pear trees, the value of 
which as accessories was quickly recognized. 
Note, especially, the delightful suggestion 
of privacy and seclusion rather remarkably 
accomplished in a comparatively short time. 
There is also a feeling of space attained by 
making the design simple with wide borders, 
straight paths, and open lawn. 
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A LUXURIANT FERNLEAF WILLOW and slim 
cedar standing by the dull-blue iron entrance 
gates furnish an effective background for tall 
Artemisia, lavender Buddleia, and Stella 
sunflowers 


This garden was actually planned to give 
bloom throughout the entire season, but its 
August flower combinations will be especially 
emphasized in this article. The middle, and 
main, path has as its focus a round pool with 
congenial edging plants and surrounding path 
and beds, with an inviting shaded arbor just 
beyond. Last year the experiment was tried 
of painting the inside of the basin blue, which, 
repeating the blue of the iron entrance gates, 
proved effective and successful. All of the 
beds are edged with brick, on a level with 
the paths. In each of the eight corners of the 
beds surrounding the pool is a luxuriant 
clump of Hosta, its handsome leaves effective 
at all seasons and blooming in August. 
A ribbon of polemonium outlines edges 
between the Hostas. Although this blooms 
in the spring, it has lovely fernlike foliage 
ornamental through the summer, if clipped 
after blossoming time. 


ARIOUS irises, both the dwarf and the 
V graceful orientalis, forget-me-nots, vio- 
lets, Heuchera, anemones, and the like sur- 
round the pool, and outside are set favorite 
phlox and other congenial perennials, — 
phlox Elizabeth Campbell (salmon-pink), 
the perennial buff foxglove (all-season 
bloomer), and Campanula persictfolia grandi- 
flora (deep blue), — which make a lovely 
color combination, at its height in August. 

A portion of the border of the central 
path is shown in one of the illustrations. This 
and the border opposite, similarly planted 
for balance, show an alyssum ribbon edge; 
but next season ageratum — Imperial Dwarf 
Blue — is to edge all of the central beds. 
This especial strain is very costly, but its 
marvelous color repays the expense; it is an 
all-season bloomer and lovely when picked. 

August is the high tide of phlox, and many 
choice varieties are specialties of this garden. 
The invaluable Miss Lingard (white) blooms 
first; but if the central heads are cut out, it 
has a second blossoming in August, and 
lovely foliage always. Various pink phloxes 
— Elizabeth Campbell, Mme. Paul Dutrie, 
Enchantress — are seen in this border in 
congenial company with abundant Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis (lavender-blue, blooming 
in August), Platycodon (deep blue), and 
gypsophila. These, with calendula Meteor 
(lovely yellow marked with lemon), make an 
alluring August color combination of white, 
pink, lavender, purple, and buff. 

Great attention is paid in this garden ev- 
erywhere to congenial groupings of color in 
various perennials and annuals, and new 
experiments are continually being made 
along this line. A great deal of white is 
purposely included, and a luxuriant green 
background provides additional beauty and 
effectiveness. 
































The illustration of a portion of one of the 
outside borders shows the lovely feathery 
Artemisia (cream-white) occupying the back- 
ground. Hollyhocks are its early neighbors, 
which, when cut back, still show occasional 
laterals of bloom. Joe-pye-weed (Eu patorium 
purpureum) is used abundantly next the 
Artemisia, with phlox Mrs. Milly van Ho- 
boken and Mme. Paul Dutrie in front, the 
pinks of which blend well with Joe-pye-weed. 
Eupatorium coelestinum — a lovely feathery 










A PORTION OF THE CENTRAL 
PATH which shows an alyssum 


ribbon edge (above) 


SEVERAL OLD PEAR TREES and 
excellent planting help to give 
this simniharatienls new garden 
an unusual effect of privacy and 
Seclusion 





blue variety, blooming from August on — 
is another valuable addition to this border. 
This is especially attractive when picked. 
Other perennials in this bed are Veronica 
virginica (white, tall, stiff, and branching, like 
stately candelabra); Belladonna larkspur, 
and a lovely lavender variety which flowers 
three times during the summer; Thalictrum, 
lovely in any garden; various favorite varie- 
ties of phlox — Le Mahdi (pink, said to be 
one of Mrs. King’s favorites) and Mme. 
Paul Dutrie (very light pink); 
also Lyme grass, used elsewhere 
in the garden with good effect, 
and the charming little Chinese 
Delphinium, Azure Fairy, which 
fills in delightfully. 

Annuals are used in this border 
as fillers and color accents. They 
include dark purple larkspur, 
Newport Pink sweet-William (bi- 
ennial) just behind the alyssum, 
and among these, to carry on the 
color through the season, are set 
plants of Eschscholtzia, Rosy 
Queen (two shades of rose). As 
this latter does not transplant 
well, a few seeds are tucked in 
wherever space allows — a clever 
device, as the sweet-William soon 
grows shabby. Just behind, zin- 
nias, variety Exquisite (deep pink 
shading to light), continue the all- 
season color scheme. Light sul- 
phur-yellow gladioli are set here 
and there. Purple single asters 
and Isabellina zinnias are also 
included. 

One of the illustrations shows 
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the entrance end of this same border. A 
luxuriant fernleaf willow furnishes an effec- 
tive background for tall Artemisia, in front 
of which are the lovely lavender Buddleia 
and numerous Stella sunflowers, one of the 
specialties of the garden. These are used 
abundantly and only in the delicate primrose 
shades. Lavatera (pink) is also close by the 
Artemisia, in company with tall phlox, 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis, and Lyme 
grass. Dark purple petunias (Violet Queen) 
are used in all of the large flowerpots, and 
large clumps of Sedum spectabile (rosy pink) 
beside the picturesque dull-blue iron gates. 


Cr... August-blooming perennials seen 
elsewhere in the garden are the Heleni- 
ums, various Rudbeckias, and Michaelmas- 
daisies — especially Maggie Perry, an early 
varietv. Gypsophila paniculatais freely planted 
and makes an effective filler, being cleverly set 
among Oriental poppies and Delphinium to 
fill in when they die or are cut down; the 
double variety and the new Bristol Fairy 
are most ornamental. Favorite phloxes — 
beside those mentioned — are Aurora Bore- 
alis (pink), Enchantress (salmon-pink), Mrs. 
Jenkins (white), and Royal Purple. A great 
many columbines (long-spurred hybrids used 
entirely) are freely set, and bloom delicately 
through August, supplving lightness to the 
more stolid perennials. A favorite light yellow 
is stressed. 

Lilies are a very ornamental flower in 
any garden. These here used for late bloom 
are the regale, speciosum (white, crimson- 
spotted), henryi (vellow), auratum, and 
others. Candidum is used for earlier bloom. 
Annual Anchusa, (Continued on page 188) 
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THE CHILDREN’S PLAY GARDEN 


BY MARJORIE SELDEN 


HE children were to have a garden. 
Their parents came to see me and asked 
if 1 would build it for them. They had no 
time to bother with details, but said | could 
see the children if I liked. I saw the children, 
many times | saw them, and we planned and 
replanned. Now all is arranged and soon 
work:will start. 
The garden will be on the far side of the 
beech wood, for here, even if you take the 
deepest breath and call with all your might, 


not a sound can be heard back at the house. 
The path leading there will go by roundabout 
ways, thus making it seem quite a journey. 
Of course, if you are in a great hurry, you 
can take the short cuts between the bends and 
get there much more quickly. 

Till the path reaches the wood it is wide 
and inviting, but then it becomes narrow and 
twisting, with many obstacles along the way 
to discourage the grown-ups. Prickly juni- 
pers pull little runs in silk stockings; low- 
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growing branches push off hats and catch 
ladies’ hair; tickling spider webs brush tall 
people’s faces. These difficulties do not 
bother the owners of the garden, as they have 
planned little secret ways around them. 

About halfway down the wood path there 
will be a comfortable full-sized bench; beyond 
this the path is deep in sand. The children 
love the sand, as it makes delightful little 
mounds under their feet and wiggles up 
pleasantly between their toes, but the older 
people do not fare so well, and, remembering 
the comfortable-looking bench, turn back to 
empty their shoes. Then the visit to the 
garden is postponed till another day. 

At the entrance of the play garden is a 
thick oak gate, heavily studded with copper 
nails. Several of these nails pull out, leaving 
peek holes through which you can cautiously 
survey the garden before entering. An im- 
pressive iron knocker is fastened on the lower 
part of the gate, so newcomers can announce 
their arrival. The gate is opened by pulling 
on a rawhide thong, and after entering you 
can slam the door as hard as you like, and it 
will close with a mighty bang. 


DOUBLE hedge completely surrounds 

the garden. The hedges stand a few 
feet apart and a little hidden path goes be- 
tween them. The only apparent entrance to 
this path is beside the gate, but many open- 
ings are known to those who play in the 
garden, and when danger threatens it is easy 
to slip into the dim, protecting shelter of the 
hedge. Down the centre of the enclosure 
stretches smooth green turf. Here one can 
run and run, in a serious, determined way, 
and no one will question the reason. Here 
also on sunny days one can lie and dream 
dreams. 

East of the gate is a boat pool. The shores 
of the pool are irregular with many small 
bays and peninsulas. On one side there is a 
sand beach, and opposite rises quite a steep 
little cliff. On this stands a lighthouse to 
warn the boats away from the dangerous reef 
at the foot of the cliff. Probably,the boats 
will often fail to see the protecting rays from 
the lighthouse, and only the women and chil- 
dren will be saved from the sinking ship, or 
perhaps the coast guards will do noble work 
and carry all to safety except the captain, 
who of course must go down with his vessel. 
In the pool is a smooth rock island big enough 
to stand on, and within jumping distance of 
the shore. When wet the island is very slip- 
pery and you may fall in when jumping, 
which probably would be a great pity. 

Beyond the boat pool and close by the 
hedge is a turtle pond. This is small and 
quite scummy. The sides are built high so 
the pets cannot escape. A few lily pads offer 
seats for the bullfrogs, and an old water- 
soaked log is occupied by turtles on sunny 
days. There are many polliwogs in all stages 
of development swimming around, and a few 
tiny bullheads with long feelers can be seen 
low down among the weeds. If you poke the 
green slime around (Continued on page 180) 





A GARDEN CONSTRUCTED BEFORE THE HOUSE 


Formerly the Estate of Ethan Allen in North Andover, Massachusetts, now owned by Russell Tyson 
FLETCHER STEELE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 
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MARKING THE ENTRANCE f0 the bowling green is an unusually fine eighteenth-century lead 
Diana which had strange adventures in being transported to this country. Her journey, which was during 
the war, was interrupted by a German submarine, which sent her to the bottom. Later she was rescued and 
returned to England, and finally reached this country, actually with a lovelier patina than ever, due 
undoubtedly to her long sea bath 
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SURROUNDING THE CIRCULAR POOL 15 @ balustrade of concrete whose balusters were made in 
five different moulds to avoid the banality of mechanical perfection. Leading from the upper platform 
are ramps following the concrete retaining wall and leading to the walk which follows the lake. The detail 
of this feature is large in scale in the manner of the Italian baroque and as befits garden work 
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THE OVERFLOW from the large pool runs through a 
wall fountain and pretes in the walk to small 
cascades and pools, finally disappearing in the 
lake. Following these cascades the ramp con- 
tinues down to the path bordering the lake 


THE LARGE PINE at the right marks the entrance of 
the drive into the court. There is a companion 
pine on the other side, and the necessary retention of 
these veteran trees determined the location of the 
drive, which runs through woodlands and for a 
distance parallels a golf course before reaching 
the court. The house, designed by Andrew ]. 
Hepburn, Architect, forms three sides of a square, 

with the main house on the left, the garage 
entered from below, with guestrooms overhead 
on the right, and with service portion forming 
the connecting wing 
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LEADING FROM THE LOGGIA of the 
house is this bowling green termi- 
nating in a pool in the centre of 
which is a mighty waterspout. 
Beyond are old hemlocks which 
border the lake below. The green is 
sunk between deep concrete curbs 
which hold the balls on the green 
and give a neat edge to the ba. 
In these beds are rhododendrons 
graded from pinks and reds near the 
house to violet and purple in the 
distance. This grading of color 
increases the apparent length of the 
green, as does the shortening of the 
arborvita hedge as it recedes 


IN THE BEDS also are quantities of 
such low-growing broad-leaved ever- 
greens as evergreen candytuft, bear- 
berry, myrtle, English ivy, and box 
sandmyrtle, as well as coralbells 
and speciosum lilies, making a 
good year-round bed 











‘HAL’S COTTAGE 
IN CHELSEA 


One of the Oldest Remaining Land- 
marks in that Romantic Riverside 
Area of London which was Once 
the Home of so Many Famous Men 


and Women 


BY 


KATHRINE MORRISON 


HEN one of the big newspapers 

started a competition some years ago 
for the most picturesque and interesting of 
London’s landmarks, the prize was awarded 
to the man who submitted a photograph of 
the cottage which is the subject of this article. 
For nearly a century it has been known as 
‘King Henry the Eighth’s Hunting Lodge.’ 
What grounds there are for such a description 
— the name being out of all proportion to the 
modest character of the habitation — no one 





THIs OLD COTTAGE in Chelsea 
shown in the illustration 
above has been known for over 
a century as ‘King Henry the 
Eighth’s Hunting Lodge’ 


THE ENTRANCE fo two studios 
which have been built beside 
‘Hal's Cottage’ 


seems able to explain with cer- 
tainty. 

The Cromwellian type of roof 
implies rather definitely construc- 
tion during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. And there is no record 
that Henry the Eighth owned a 
hunting box in the neighborhood. 
But he did build a very fine manor 
house (called Chelsea Place) on 
the banks of the Thames close 
by. It is therefore just possible 
that one of the entrance lodges 
to this manor house stood on the 
spot now occupied by this un- 
pretentious homestead still linked 
with his name. 

When its recent owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles D. Ward, bought the property 
and undertook its restoration shortly before 
thewar, they made a compromise between stern 
fact and romantic legend by calling it ‘Hal’s 
Cottage.’ Their ownership marked a decided 
change in its fortunes. For fifty years it had 
been the home of humble day laborers who 
paid a weekly rental of one dollar for it! At 
the back was a small plot of ground planted 
in a strictly utilitarian way with vegetables. 

The creation of the unusual garden which 
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so greatly adds to the charm of the place 
meant the purchase of an adjacent lot. Part 
of this lot was used as an extension of the 
grounds and part for the erection of two large 
studios which immediately adjoin the cot- 
tage. The entrance to them is pictured in 
one of the illustrations. 

The cottage itself must have been well built 
originally, for it needed little done to it in the 
way of remodeling. Concrete floors were put 
in as an extra precaution against dampness. 
But all that makes for a true cottage atmos- 
phere —raftered ceilings, open fireplaces, 
and small window openings — was left in- 
tact. If you stepped into its low rooms, you 
would imagine yourself in some old-world 
village rather than in the heart of London 
with the vibration of constant traffic only a 
stone’s throw away. 

Before the restoration all the windows on 
one side of the cottage were bricked up. 
This was done to ensure the privacy of the 
large garden next door. The man who owned 
this garden also owned Hal’s Cottage, so 
there was nothing to prevent his cutting off 
the outlook, if he wished. And yet to many 
people a glimpse into this forbidden area 
would have been highly interesting, for the 
vast garden was a decidedly intriguing spot 
—to say nothing of the two houses built 
within its confines. The story of this domain 





next door is worth relating, as the fate of 
Hal’s Cottage has been so intimately bound 
up with it. Also it is one of the romances of 
Chelsea. 

The large garden belonged to Cheyne 
House, part of which dated from the Tudor 
period and part from the time of Wren. In 
fact its seventeenth-century roof was very 
like that of Hal’s Cottage, which makes one 
think that they may have been contempo- 
raneous. Until its demolition in 1915, this 
historic old home was one of the most beau- 
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THE GARDEN, very unlike the usual London back yard, has a distinctly rural flavor. 
The studio entrance owes its charm to its planting, the masonry of the tiny forecourt, and the 
stone seat against one wall guarded by a tall tree 


tiful and characteristic period houses in 
Chelsea. 

The story goes that many years ago 
Cheyne House was made ready to receive a 
new mistress. All was in readiness for the 
wedding guests. Even the wedding breakfast 
was laid in the dining-room. But for some 
reason the bride failed to appear. The bride- 
groom then gave orders that nothing was to 
be touched. The dining table was left just as 
it was and the windows of the house were 
boarded up. 

Some time afterward its owner built an- 
other house at the far end of the garden. It 
was a strange structure which he called 
“Renaissance du Chateau de Savenay.’ 

The writer remembers seeing this pseudo- 
chateau on her first visit through Chelsea’s 
byways. It stood at the end of a narrow 
street and at dusk presented a picture of in- 
describable mystery and gloom. Odd statues 
peered over the top of the high boundary 
wall. The architecture showed that the house 
was not particularly old, yet its neglected ap- 
pearance and its extraordinary statuary 
excrescences gave it an air of decrepitude and 
decay. No wonder people described it as 
‘Chelsea’s Mystery House’! 

The owner of these two curious dwellings 
lived to a great age. No one seems to know 
whether he ever took up his abode in the 
Chateau de Savenay or not. Sometimes, 
however, parties were held in the grounds, 
and they must have been elaborate affairs. 
Thousands of potted plants and flowers were 
specially brought from Covent Garden 
Market and were set out in the garden. The 
effect of these among the statuary (of which 


there was an abundance) must have been 
very impressive indeed. 

When the owner died several years ago, it 
was found necessary to pull down Cheyne 
House. It had become so dilapidated through 
long neglect that surveyors only dared enter 
it with the greatest caution. After one visit 
of inspection, the piano in the drawing-room 
fell through the ceiling to the floor under- 
neath. Later the fantastic Mystery House 
was also demolished and the fine garden was 
cut up into building lots. One of these was 
sold along with the Hal’s Cottage plot. And, 
as previously mentioned, this has been in- 
corporated into its present garden. 

Long before the grounds of Cheyne House 
were divided into building lots, excavations 
there had disclosed the opening to a subter- 
ranean passage which was supposed to lead 
to Kensington Palace. Also many interesting 
remains of pottery kilns were found. This is 
not surprising, because at one time all this 
land was leased to Josiah Wedgwood. For 
years he conducted part of his business in 
London, and Hal’s Cottage probably housed 
some of his workmen.1 It was from this 
Chelsea factory that he produced in 1773 the 
famous dinner set for the Russian Empress of 
over one thousand pieces — each painted 


1 According to Reginald Blunt’s Wonderful Village 
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THIs INVITING HOMEMADE GARDEN SEAT of concrete breaks the line of the 
long pathway that skirts the boundary wall 


with a different view of British scenery. 

What adds enormously to the interest of 
this cottage — quite apart from its own im- 
mediate history and environment — is the 
wealth of historical associations with which 
it is surrounded on all sides. 

To the superficial observer Chelsea’s chief 
attraction is its artistic atmosphere. It is 
London’s nearest approach to a Latin Quar- 
ter. It boasts a larger population of artists 
than any other part of the metropolis. And 
this population is not merely a mushroom 
growth. It dates from the time when Ros- 
setti and the pre-Raphaelites identified them- 
selves with its quaint streets and its delightful 
riverside. Later Edwin Abbey, Whistler, and 
Sargent lived there. 

But to the lover of the past Chelsea is a 
treasure-trove of memories — some dim be- 
cause seen across a perspective of many cen- 
turies, some sharply etched, because more re- 
cent. Artists are only a small part of that 
vast company conjured up by Chelsea’s old 
streets and houses. 

Some of these illustrious folk have left no 
visible reminders. Henry the Eighth’s manor 
house, Chelsea Place, where Catharine Parr 
spent her widowhood and where Queen 
Elizabeth played as a girl, was destroyed long 
ago. But its site has not been desecrated. 
On it has arisen a row of beautiful early 
Georgian houses which in their turn became 
the homes of many famous people, among 


them George Eliot. Other literary lights which 
brightened many a page of Chelsea’s history 
are Smollett, Charles Kingsley, De Quincey, 
and Carlyle. 

Of them all Carlyle has left the most last- 
ing mark. His house, close by Hal’s Cottage, 
was the rendezvous of all the celebrities of his 
time and is now preserved as a museum. 

A few doors away William de Morgan set 
up his pottery works in a fine old Georgian 
house (which has since been pulled down) 
and made a name as a potter long before he 
gained his world-wide reputation as a novelist. 

‘] will tell you one thing that struck me 
very forcibly in London and that was the 
existence of small quasi-villages in its very 
midst. Look at Chelsea, for instance. .. . 
It is a little dimple in a great whirlpool,’ 
wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes many years 
ago. It is such landmarks as Henry the 
Eighth’s Hunting Lodge (to give it its 
legendary title) that help to preserve this 
village atmosphere in the midst of modern 
sophisticated London. 

Although the ruthless hand of the house- 
breaker has luckily spared many other old 
cottages in Chelsea, none of these can boast 
of such a charming garden as the one which 
lies behind Hal’s Cottage. Its creation is of 
course quite recent. When the Wards took 
possession, they changed the little kitchen 
plot into a flower garden and set to work to 
transform the other half (once a portion of 
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the Cheyne House grounds). This added 
portion was hardly better than a wilderness, 
owing to its long neglect. 

All sorts of interesting things came to light 
as the undergrowth was cleared away. 
There were bits of statuary, among other 
things. The chief discovery was an old well- 
head which had been completely hidden under 
a tangle of bushes. It may be seen from the 
window of one of the studios. Between it and 
the house is a sunken area containing a deco- 
rative fishpond. 

What helps to link up the two halves of the 
garden is a pathway running along a bound- 
ary wall. To one side is a wide border of 
mauve irises. At each end is a circular seat 
which has been made in the angle of two 
walls. This circular shape is not only the 
most attractive treatment for such a corner 
seat, but it allows a planting of lavender, 
lad’s love, and other fragrant shrubs behind 
the curve at the back. 

The long line of this boundary path is 
broken midway by another low seat. Here 
the pathway has been formed into a bay, 
accentuating the importance of this central 
seat. It overlooks another path which runs 
at right angles to the entrance of the studios. 
Seated there, one has an admirable view of 
the whole garden. Quite recently Hal’s Cot- 
tage has changed owners again. It is now 
the home of a nursery school called the 
Chelsea Open Air Nursery School. 








Photographs by Clara E. Sipprell 


IN THE VERNACULAR 
OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


A Regional Architecture that is consis- 


tent in character because perfectly 





adapted to local Conditions 


Tus HOusE belonging to Mr. Gerald Cassidy, 
painter, incorporates many old beams with 
carved ends, and other old woodwork dis- 
carded from an early church in Santa Fe. 
In the entrance hall is an altarpiece taken 
from the same church, showing typical carv- 
ing and painting. The corner fireplace is 
characteristic, being almost invariably found 
in these houses 
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THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE shows the long gallery in the house of Sheldon 
Parsons, also a painter residing in Santa Fe. The unaffected simplicity 
of this porch, with tinted walls and plain posts and beams characteristic 
of the early Spanish ranch houses, makes this one of the most delightful of 
the Santa Fe houses. Below is a corner fireplace in the same house. This 
illustration demonstrates the use of the wing wall, which makes the fire- 
place a corner one even when it occurs in the centre of the wall 





THE STAIRWAY ABOVE in the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Hamil- 
ton has an old wooden balustrade 
with handsomely turned balusters. 
Notice, too, the old Mexican chair 
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THICK ADOBE WALLS carried up beyond the flat roofs, 
projecting vegas or beams, and small windows are 
characteristic of these Southwestern houses, as are the 
heavy studded door and narrow arched opening seen in 
the interior views. As these walls are plastered both 
inside and out with adobe spread on by hand, the ir- 
regularities and uneven lines are easily accounted for. 
These views are all of the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Hamilton 
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b ew is no doubt that many of the 
annuals give a longer period of bloom 
than do most of the perennials, some of them 
flowering on until frost, being generous in the 
extreme in throwing blooms for the pleasure 
of those who have toiled in bringing them to 
perfection. 

The inestimable value of interspersing 
annuals among the perennials whose flowers 
have come and gone has been well proved, as 
it is possible in this way to prolong the color- 
ful effect of many spots which would other- 
wise be uninteresting before the summer is 
far spent. A few gardeners fill the beds with 
annuals only, reserving every inch of space 
for these floriferous plants. 

Annuals, like perennials, require much 
attention; in fact, the more they are given 
the more they will give in return. If the 
garden is to be planted in annuals only, it 
will benefit by generous feeding every year, 
given by spreading over the beds a top- 
dressing of well-rotted cow manure in spring. 
This is spaded under and the beds are well 
raked, when all is in readiness for the vora- 
cious appetites of these ambitious growers. 

It is well to live one year ahead in planning 
for the annual effect, as some of the beds 
should be started at the crack of the dawn of 
spring. Hotbeds are well-nigh indispensable 
in making an early beginning for the early 
bloomers, and for those that take a long time 
to come into flower. 


Lo hotbed may be made up the middle 
of February to be ready for use the first 
of March. At this time snapdragons and 
Vincas may be sown. Heliotrope, although a 
tender perennial, is treated as an annual for 
garden use, and with the other slow-comers 
must, too, be started early. When the seed- 
lings begin to grow, the first leaves to develop 
are the cotyledons or seed leaves; the next to 
appear are the true leaves which characterize 
the plant. When these) have grown suffi- 
ciently the young plants are ready to be 
transplanted into another frame, pricking 
them out to stand from: four to six inches 
apart. In this way stocky little plants will 
develop. When they have acquired very 
definite growth they can be set out in the 
garden. 

When the seeds are started in the open, a 
plot of ground should be chosen that is in full 
sunshine, and if possible a spot protected 
from the prevailing winds. Well-rotted ma- 
nure should be spread over it, covering the 
soil from sight, and should then be spaded 
under and raked into a very fine tilth. 

The depth to plant depends upon the size 
of the seeds and whether they are started 
under glass or in the open. Under glass they 
can be sown very shallow, the finer seeds, 





GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 


VI. Annuals, used either alone or in the Perennial Garden 


BY DOROTHY M-P. CLOUD 





such as snapdragon, being scarcely covered 
from sight, while the larger ones, such as 
zinnias, may be sown in a depression which, 
when filled in with soil, will keep the seeds 
from washing to the surface. Out of doors 
they must all be sown a little deeper, to try 
to prevent loss from the washing of heavy 
rains, and as a protection from the colder 
days of spring. 


NNUALS fall under three groups: 
namely, hardy, half-hardy, and tender. 
The time and place to sow vary according to 
their classification. The hardy ones may be 
sown in the open when the trees begin to leaf 
out, or, if earlier results are desired, they may 
be started in frames in March. The half- 
hardy plants should not be started until May 
1 or May 15, according to the weather. This 
usually means a late beginning, and such 
seeds, together with the tender varieties, are 
preferably sown under glass earlier in the 
season. In hotbeds or in cold frames careful 
ventilation should be given, the amount 
differing with the temperature outside. As 
soon as a mild temperature is established out 
of doors, the sash should be entirely removed 
in order to prevent the plants from becoming 
spindly. 

As in the case of perennials, the seeds re- 
quire careful watering, using a fine rose on 
the watering can. They should be shaded if 
possible until they begin to germinate. A 
suitable shade to provide is a light cheese- 
cloth sash, or a newspaper spread singly over 
the glass sash and weighted down. In the 
case of seeds sown out of doors the cheese- 
cloth sash can be supported by four stout 
stakes. Frequently no shade is used, but as it 
hastens germination it is well worth while to 
provide it. After the first transplanting of 
young seedlings has been accomplished it is 
essential to give shade for the first few days, 
until the little plants are able to hold up their 
heads again after the shock of being moved. 

The hardy seeds of sweet peas are some- 
times sown in the autumn out of doors; they 
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are mulched for the winter and in this way are 
ready to grow with the earliest days of 
spring. Ordinarily, however, they are sown 
the end of March or first of April. In order to 
procure the best results a trench is dug one 
foot deep, or deeper tf possible, into which is 
placed a generous layer of well-rotted cow 
manure, and the excavation is then filled up 
with a rich topsoil, or even parts of topsoil 
and compost. It is advisable to prepare the 
ground for the sweet peas in the autumn, as 
this will often be the means of an earlier 
start. When this is done bone meal may be 
incorporated in the soil at the rate of one 
pound to every six feet of trench. As sweet 
peas have an antipathy for acid ground, it is 
well to give the bed a top-dressing of slaked 
lime in the fall. When the trench is completed 
a support should be run down the length of 
the row. This may be made of tall, branching 
twigs, or of chicken wire supported at every 
few feet with a stake. 

The actual sowing of sweet peas is more 
exacting than that of most seeds. It is an 
excellent practice to treat the seeds with the 
Mulford Culture for Sweet Peas according to 
the directions on the container. A depression 
is then made in the trench seven inches deep; 
the seeds are dropped into this and are 
covered with one inch of soil. As they push 
through the soil a little more earth is added, 
and this process continues each time the 
growth appears, until the trench becomes 
level with the surface of the ground. 

When the plants are about two or three 
inches high they should be thinned out so 
that they will stand an inch apart. Probably 
the chief problem in growing sweet peas in 
many sections of our country is the heat, 
which sometimes is too great for them, often 
burning the vines prematurely, or stunting 
the growth. In two ways these difficulties 
can be partly obviated: first by giving water 
generously, and still more water; and sec- 
ondly by sowing a double row of seeds, one 
each side of the wire support, making the 
rows six or eight inches apart, which thus 
serve to shade each other. Feeding the vines 
once a week with a mixture of one part liquid 
cow manure to two parts water will add sub- 
stantially to the results. 


N “ceoeuaaaene should be sown in a 
furrow about half an inch deep, the seeds 
dropped one inch apart down the row. The 
plants are particularly demanding about hav- 
ing their flowers picked regularly; otherwise 
their nature, which is especially generous in 
providing blooms, will become much less 
active in that direction. 
Sweet alyssum will grow much more 
happily if a little sand is broadcast over the 
soil before the seed (Continued on page 184) 








AN OLD-FASHIONED KITCHEN REPLANNED 
The Well-Arranged Kitchen of To-day shows up the Inadequate Workroom of a Few Decades Ago 


ISCOURAGED owners of big old- 

fashioned kitchens may perhaps find 
suggestions in this remodeled service ell in 
the house of Dr. J. Herbert Young, in New- 
ton, Massachusetts. Suburban houses like 
this have afforded the peace and dignity of 
ample space, and because of desirable en- 
vironment and near-by friends and schools, 
and the comparatively small investment en- 
tailed, they have made satisfactory homes; 
but, oh, the weary housekeepers who have 
had to try to keep servants content, service 
efficient, and the house atmosphere hospit- 
able and happy in spite of irritating incon- 
veniences! If you are so handicapped, 
analyze your service arrangements by 
these simple general principles. Per- 
haps they may help you to plan im- 
provements. 

These principles apply to the use of 
space, the arrangement of equipment, 
and surface treatments. They involve 
not only efficiency, but the qualities 
of comfort and pleasure too often 
neglected in the modern laboratory 
kitchen. Supposing you check up by 
following operations in this logical 
fashion. How are your deliveries re- 
ceived? Does the delivery boy have to 
interrupt the cook by depositing his 
packages on the work table because 
there is no other place? Does the cook, 
to put them away, have to carry them 
to an ice box in the back entry, toa 
store pantry across the kitchen, and a 
storeroom in the cellar? Then, when 
she needs her supplies, does she have 
to assemble them again for each meal 
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BY ELEANOR P. RAND 


from as many distant places? Has she an 
unnecessary distance in serving so that you 
are annoyed by food arriving at meals not 
hot, and with delays, and with kitchen smells 
attending? Is cleaning up a lengthy business 
because of distances and spaces? Has she a 
place to sit comfortably for her own meals? 
And, work done, can she with self-respect 
receive her friends, or must she always go 
out for recreation? Probably her content 
and your satisfaction with her services de- 
pend on these answers. 

These owners, in planning to remodel their 
home, began significantly at the heart of the 
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trouble, in doctor fashion. As in many town 
and suburban houses built when the cost of 
space was not so considerable as now, and 
service not so measured, the kitchen was too 
big. It had high ceilings and large floor 
spaces. Deliveries were made to the work 
table. Storage was scattered between a 
back-entry ice box, a pantry across the 
kitchen, and a full-length closet, with a few 
widely spaced shelves by the dining-room 
door, beside the counter used for mixing and 
serving. A coal stove, winter and summer, 
served for cooking and heating. The hot- 
water tank, heated by the range, shared the 
broom closet near by. Exposed pipes 
for plumbing decorated the ceiling. 
The wood floor had to be scrubbed. 
The only sink for dishwashing was as 
far as possible from the dining-room 
and mixing counter. There was no 
service pantry to prevent the intrusion 
of kitchen noise and smells into the 
dining-room. The storage not only of 
supplies but of equipment was unsatis- 
factory. All utensils must be kept in 
the second full-length closet beside the 
stove, with deep, far-apart shelves, 
or in the store pantry, so inconvenient 
that it was used only to store seldom- 
used china. There were no drawers 
or cupboards under sink or counter. 
Here was plenty of space, but it was 
not well planned. The room was big, 
bare, drab, and inconvenient. 

After the obvious first steps of mov- 
ing the hot-water tank to the base- 





THE FIRST STEP taken in renovating this kitchen was ment and heating it there, replacing 


the replacement of the coal range by a clean gas stove 
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ON THE LEFT és shown the 
plan of the old kitchen 
and on the right its ar- 
rangement after the remod- 
eling was done 
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with a clean gas stove with controlled heat, 
and a radiator, there came the question how 
to use the space to provide separated, logical, 
adequate arrangements for service opera- 
tions. The shape of the kitchen begged for a 
service-pantry division. What had been not 
only the serving counter, but the cook’s 
mixing counter, by the dining-room door, 
and in full sight from the dining-room should 
the door be opened, gave place to a Monel- 
metal pantry sink with a single swinging 
faucet and ample counters on each side. 
Above are china cupboards behind glass 
doors, and, still higher, storage cupboards 
for the seldom-used things. Beneath the 
counter are drawers for silver, dish towels, 
aprons, and silver-cleaning supplies; below 
them more cupboards. A much-needed closet 
for cleaner, dusters, and dust mop has filled 
the shallow space available by the dining- 
room door. On the wall forming the new 
partition was built a deep closet for serving 
dishes, with a slide opening from a drop-leaf 
shelf adjoining the range on to an adequate 
serving counter. The cupboards below have 
racks for platters and trays. A shallow china 
closet with shelves carefully spaced occupies 





the rest of the partition wall beyond the door 
to the kitchen. The supply-closet space was 
thrown into the old back entry and the whole 
made into a store pantry lined with open 
shelves, the old door remaining to give access 
to the refrigerator from the serving pantry. 
The old store pantry between the kitchen 
and library was made into an extremely 
ample and useful coatroom with lavatory 
adjoining. Tennis rackets, golf sticks, rain 
coats, umbrellas — all the occasionally used 
articles that crowd a coat closet here find a 
place. And the actual addition of space to 
the whole service wing has amounted only to 
that required for a sheltered back entry. 
For the kitchen the positions of stove 


THE KEY ¢o the rearrange- 
ment is the built-in cook- 
ing cabinet, so placed that 
the refrigerator and pantry 
supplies are but a few 
Steps away 


THE DOUBLE WINDOW with 
its fresh curtains offers a 
pleasant place for the 
maids dining table 


and sink were fixed. The key to the re- 
arrangement is the built-in cooking cabinet 
on the pantry partition wall, so placed that 
the refrigerator and pantry supplies are but 
a few steps to the left, and so planned that 
most cooking supplies are within reach. 
Above in the cupboard are mixing bowls and 
baking utensils, as well as package supplies. 
A rack inside the left door holds spices and 
seasonings. In drawers below the counter 
mixing tools are laid. Removable heavy tin 
containers, fitted with hinged covers, are 
fixed to the inside of doors below on each 
side, for flour and sugar. They are accessible, 
dirt- and vermin-proof, and cleanable. The 
stove and serving shelf are at the right. 
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The tin closet between stove and sink has 
an interesting and practical division of 
space. The upper cabinet, divided at forty- 
eight inches from the floor, offers easily 
reached shelves for meat and vegetable pots 
and pans used at the sink. Four drawers 
below are designed for the tools necessary 
for preparing and serving meats and vege- 
tables, for dish towels, and for holders and 
aprons. Below is a compartment for dish 
pans and ice-cream freezer. The soapstone 
sink and drainboards are unchanged, ex- 
cept for being raised to the comfortable 
height of thirty-six inches and being pro- 
vided underneath with a sliding rack for 
dish towels. There is a similar towel rack 
under the serving-pantry sink. 

In the kitchen a second window was cut 
to let the south sun flood the room. A hood 
with ventilating flue was installed over the 
range to take care of cooking smells and 
fumes, since there is not cross-ventilation to 
clear the pocket of air in a high-ceilinged 
room. This big double window offers a 
pleasant place for the maids’ dining table, 
the drop leaf extending over an ample radia- 
tor. An electric light over this table makes 
this a comfortable plaice to sit, not only 
for meals, but for reading, work, or 
games. 

As always, the great transformation was 
accomplished by final surface treatment. 
The walls radiate sunshine and cheer from a 
pale primrose-yellow enamel paint, contrast- 
ing pleasantly with the soft green of the 
cabinetwork. The oiled cherry counters 
and wood backs above, and the black and 
cream tiled linoleum on the floors, give ac- 
cent and pattern. The service arrangements, 
though still simple, have the satisfactory 
qualities of peace and order and a certain 
beauty in gay color and considered design. 
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A 2. See a 
Few piants are lovelier than the downy 
shadblow, Amelanchier canadensis, whose 
white flowers open in April 


whose chief virtue resided in some other 
feature than flower or fruit, although, to 
be sure, the artistic eye finds rare charm 
in the catkins of hornbeam and birch, and the 
fruits of hophornbeam and hovenia and 
corktree are decidedly ornamental. With 
many trees of smaller size, their distinction of 
flower or fruit has resulted in their classifica- 
tion as subjects for gardens and shrubberies. 
Yet their uses actually are many. Numbers 
may be naturalized under large trees, and 
their value in boundary plantings is a prime 
one. Also, in many cases, they may be used 
as specimen plants on lawns and close to 
houses. Certain types of buildings, to say 
nothing of lots of certain sizes and shapes, 
may require the use of small rather than great 
trees. And the tree of low stature has the 
added merit of meeting the desire of people 
whose fear of height is so extreme that they 
cannot live in the shade of tall trees without 


| the previous article we discussed trees 








MoRE SMALL TREES OF 
GREAT WORTH 


II. Particularly valued for their decorative Flowers and Fruits 


BY EDWARD H. PARRY 


having them topped. Still further, at the 
roadside it escapes the public utilities’ axe 
and saw where the ugly and dangerous nui- 
sance of the overhead wire still exists. 

Few plants are prettier than the downy 
shadblow, Amelanchier canadensis. Its size 
at best is about that of the average flowering 
dogwood, but the crown is narrower. The 
white flowers, which open in April when the 
leaves are just starting to develop, are ex- 
quisite individually, and the long clusters are 
feathery and showy. Even as a fruit tree the 
shadblow is useful. The pomes vary greatly 
in size, but the finest are sweet and juicy and 
larger than the largest blueberry. They were 
sold in Philadelphia markets once upon a 
time, and, as wild or domesticated fruits, are 
still picked commonly in parts of Canada, 
where they are served as Saskatoon berries. 
Hereabout the birds are the principal pickers. 
The pretty play of cedar waxwings is fre- 
quently seen in the shadblow branches in 
summer, when half a dozen line up in a row 
and pass a fruit from one to the other in 
turn, until the last bird receives it and starts 
it back toward the first again. 

Late in April, when tulips are coming into 
bloom, the dark limbs of the silverbell are 
gracefully hung with innumerable bell-shaped 
flowers. They are white and last almost a 
month, making this American member of the 
storax family one of our most attractive small 
trees — or shrubs, according to treatment. 
There are two species, both of which are 
easily transplanted. They grow in any good 
soil, but show a preference for rich, well- 
drained earth and a sheltered position. The 
great silverbell, Halesia tetraptera, is the 
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Late in April the 
great silverbell, 
Halesia tetrap- 
tera (right), is 
hung with in- 
numerable white 
bell-shaped 


flowers 


THE WHITE BLOs- 
soms of the 
European 
mountain-ash, 
Sorbus aucu- 
paria, yield in 
time to conspic- 
uous clusters of 
red berry-like 
fruits 
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larger of the two and is hardy north to 
Massachusetts, but somewhat smaller-flow- 
ered; H. diptera, the two-wing silverbell, 
rarely survives north of Philadelphia. 

With about the same season of bloom is 
the American redbud, Cercis canadensis, an 
established favorite both here and abroad in 
shrubberies and borders. The pea-like blos- 
soms, redder than those of the peach, are 
clustered prettily and are the showier for 
their habit of clinging close to the dark trunk 
and branches. Indeed, appearing before the 
leaves, it is as if a dead tree had blossomed 
like Aaron’s rod. The white-flowered variety 
is a congenial companion. An introduced 
species, the Chinese C. chinensis, is said to be 
hardy in sheltered positions as far north as 
Boston. 

It is usually May before the flowering dog- 
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wood reaches its prime. As it is not long since 
| devoted an entire article to this incompara- 
ble small tree, little will be said now. In- 
dividuals differ considerably in shape and 
dimensions. In woodland shade Cornus 


florida often grows tall and straight with a 


high, narrow crown; in partial shade the 
trunk shortens, while the head widens and 
inclines toward the light; in the open it stands 
erect and the surprisingly stocky stem soon 
divides into a number of spreading parts, 
giving the tree an extraordinary breadth of 
crown. The trunk of a local roadside flower- 
ing dogwood measures fifteen inches through, 
and the dense dome-shaped top, with its 
sweep of thirty feet or more, arches the side- 
walk and keeps just below the overhead 
wires. As the species passes from the public 
































THE YELLOW-woop, Cladrastis lutea, 
has large white blossoms in drooping panicled 
racemes 


eye, the floral tide overtakes the mountain- 
ash, whose flowers, in flat cymes three or four 
inches across, are white in color. They yield 
in time to the yet more conspicuous clusters 
of bright red berry-like fruits which retain 
their beauty well into winter if birds with- 
stand their lure. Sorbus americana is very 
handsome, but S. aucuparia (European moun- 
tain-ash), or one of its forms, is probably 
better for planting in sheltered lowlands. 
Perhaps the most beautiful of all is the showy 
variety, S. decora. Some of the mountain- 
ashes are being employed nowadays as 
avenue trees. 

The blackhaw, Viburnum prunifolium, 
which blooms in late May, is most desirable 
for shrubberies and borders. It grows natu- 
rally on dry rocky hillsides from Connecticut 
to Georgia, usually standing fifteen feet tall 
when mature, but sometimes outdoing itself 
and attaining a height of thirty-five feet with 
a diameter of a foot. The white flowers 
appear in dense, broad cymes; the dark blue 
drupes are borne on reddish stalks. The 
autumn coloring of the foliage is gorgeous, 
purplish and red and crimson, and all the 
more effective in conjunction with the abun- 
dant clusters of fruit. Blooming at about the 
same time is the more robust yellow-wood, 
Cladrastis lutea, a favorite tree in the parks 
and gardens of Boston. The leaves and 
flowers and pods are locust-like, as befits a 
member of the great pulse family; the bark is 
like beech bark for smoothness, and the 
crown is spreading and round. When the 
yellow-wood is in bloom, it presents a sight 
worth going far to see. The white blossoms 
are large and fragrant, and they are clustered 
in drooping panicled racemes often a foot 
long. Yet the species would deserve planting 
even if it never bloomed. And, as it happens, 
a tree does not bloom every year and some- 
times not for several years together. 

Doubtless the reader is wondering when 
mention will be made of several almost indis- 
pensable small trees; for what would April 
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THE WHITE FRINGETREE, Chionanthus 
virginica, blooms in May. It thrives in any 
good moist soil 


and May be (and late March days, for that 
matter) without flowering crabs and cherries 
and magnolias? But I am passing them by 
because, already widely planted, they need no 
recommendation, and, anyway, a sketchy 
paragraph such as they must needs be con- 
fined to would prove superfluous in view of 
the ready availability of a wealth of literature 
dealing with them in detail. Then, too, it 
requires an expert, almost a specialist, to 
speak adequately of the flowering crabs and 
cherries. Of the latter alone, more than one 
hundred forms are recognized, and a recent 
authoritative account of ‘the best’ flowering 
crabs listed eighteen by name. Hawthorns 
are omitted for the same reasons. Let it be 
borne in mind, however, that some of the 
magnolias and flowering fruit trees are the 


THE GOLDENRAIN-TREE, 
Koelreuteria  panicu- 
lata, whose foliage in 
July is fairly covered 
with sprays of yellow 
blossoms 
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THE SYRINGA JAPONICA is the best tree 
lilac and the last.to bloom, having large and 
erect flower clusters 


first of all trees to blossom, that others add 
their exquisite flowers to the white and red of 
hawthorns in May and June, while, in the 
matter of bright fruit on wintering boughs, 
certain of the hawthorns and flowering crabs 
are unsurpassed. 

Another small tree that blooms in May is 
the white fringetree, Chionanthus virginica. 
A height of more than twenty feet is a rare 
accomplishment, but the crown, though 
narrow, is ordinarily quite dense. It thrives 
in either sun or shade in any good moist soil. 
I never see it without thinking of a May day 
in a Maryland swamp, where, beneath great 
sweetgums, the leucothoe lingered in blossom, 
and flowering white fringetrees — the first | 
had ever seen — were unimaginably fair. 
They were few in number, but the blossoms 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





wrapped them in white so that they looked at 
a little distance like wind-piled columns of 
snow, and I half expected to see them whirl 
away through the greenery of the swamp. 
The flowers are clustered many together, and 
are sweet with a fragrance reminiscent of 
wisteria. An equally hardy cousin, Syringa 
japonica, blooms in July. This is probably 
the best tree lilac, as well as the last to open 
its flowers. It is most desirable (albeit the 
odor of the blossoms is unpleasant — 
startlingly so for a lilac), pyramidal or 
round-topped, thirty feet high, and 
clean and stout of trunk, with some- 
what the look of a cherry in its bark. 
The flower clusters are erect and large. 

Why is the Scotch laburnum 
planted so rarely now? Perhaps the 
answer lies in the fact that it is not 
altogether hardy in New England 
{although some good specimens of 
Laburnum alpinum grace old gardens 
in the Boston region), but more to the 
point, I suppose, is the poisonousness 
of all parts of the plant. Yet it seems 
as if some place might be found for the 
tree which Professor Sargent consid- 
ered the handsomest yellow-flowered 
woody plant successfully raised in 
New England. It is vase-shaped, and 
from twenty to thirty feet high. The 
foliage is pleasing, and the drooping 
wisteria-like racemes of vellow blos- 
soms are extremely showy. Any well- 
drained soil, including limestone, is to 
its liking. 

The common hoptree, Ptelea tri- 
foliata, is a curious, round-headed tree 
of twenty or twenty-five feet (or often 
but a shrub), with the odor of hops in 
bark, leaves, and fruit. The latter 
have been used as asubstitute for hops. 
Yet far from looking like the real 
article, they resemble elm samaras 
much more closely, as the name hints — 
ptelea being the old Greek name for elm. In 
the contrast of light-colored fruits and the 
glossy green foliage lies the chief claim of the 
little tree for garden recognition. The flow- 
ers, which appear in June, are not notable 
except, dubiously, for their odor. The tree is 
not always considered hardy in the North, 
but Bailey states unequivocally that it is, and 
that, when specimens die back in winter, the 
mistake has been made of planting seed from 
the South. There are several varieties in 
cultivation. 


SS eepact well known is the catalpa. 
The western catalpa, C. speciosa, is not 
only hardier but also much taller than 
the common catalpa, C. bignonioides. The 
latter’s average height of thirty-five feet is 
usually equaled or surpassed by its breadth of 
crown. The handsome flowers are borne in 
dense panicles in June or July, and are suc- 
ceeded by long, cylindrical ‘beans,’ which, 
for an obvious reason, gain the tree the only 
name boys have for it in the Philadelphia 
region, namely, ‘Johnny-smoke.’ They are 


attractive to both ear and eye, clinging to 
the bare boughs in winter and splitting open 
little by little with confidential clicks, like the 
snapping together of tiny birds’ bills. A 
variety with yellow foliage is met with not 
infrequently in cultivation, while that 
stand-by of formal plantings, the umbrella 
catalpa, is also a form of C. bignontotdes. 
This latter grafted variety, with a round, 
exceedingly dense head of large leaves, does 
not attract me at all, but tastes differ, and 
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THE sourwoop, Oxydendrum aboreum, is peculiarly 
free from disease and insect pests and prospers in any good soil 


inasmuch as countless people lop their 
maples and sweetgums and planetrees into 
the shape that this form of the catalpa as- 
sumes naturally and permanently, | often 
wish they would plant nothing but this 
tree — and be cured of their taste! 

Not nearly so well known as it should be is 
Koelreuteria paniculata, a round-topped, 
rather sparingly branched tree, twenty to 
thirty feet high, from China. The tropical- 
looking foliage is fairly covered in July by 
sprays of yellow blossoms, which have 
earned it the popular name of goldenrain-tree 
—aname that is much more appropriate than 
the inexplicable ‘varnish-tree’ of earlier 
accounts. The species is unparticular as to 
soil, but prefers a sunny locatién. Though it 
has proved hardy in Massachusetts, speci- 
mens are sometimes killed back in severe 
winters that far north. Also tropical in ap- 
pearance is Aralia spinosa, with armed trunk 
and huge, spiny, long-stemmed leaves of 
innumerable leaflets. The stem shoots up 
almost as rapidly as Jack’s bean stalk, 
sometimes — early in life — growing a dozen 
feet in a single season. Often it remains 
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unbranched throughout life, and then, in the 
leaflessness of winter, its name, devils- 
walkingstick, seems singularly fitting (es- 
pecially if an unwary hand is laid on the 
monstrously thorny thing!); but frequently 
it puts forth a number of stout spreading 
branches. Though books tell of specimens 
forty feet tall, it is customary for A. spinosa 
to stay within twenty feet. In July and 
August the cream-white flowers, individually 
tiny, but gathered together in dense panicles 
three or four feet long, attract uni- 
versal attention. They yield to showy 
heads of small black berries which 
birds like. Very similar is the Chinese 
aralia, which, in fact, is better forti- 
fied to withstand the onslaughts of 
New England winters. Both species 
prefer rich earth, but do not scorn to 
grow in rather lean, well-drained soil. 


HE sumacs, with one exception, 

bloom before the aralias, but 
their blossoming is unimportant in 
comparison with the splendor of their 
autumnal coloration and the showi- 
ness of their fruit in winter. All the 
species thrive in dry, even poor and 
gravelly soil. And all spread by suck- 
ers and must be kept in check. Very 
handsome is the shining sumac, Rhus 
copallina, with glossy, deep green 
foliage, but it rarely rises superior to 
a shrub form in the East. Yet it occa- 
sionally grows ten feet tall, and I 
picture at the moment a grove of 
shining sumacs on an otherwise barren 
hilltop overlooking a Pocono pond 
where it is a delight to thread one’s 
way between the countless bare 
trunks, with the tufts of leaves waving 
above one’s head. And in autumn — 
what a spectacle! The scarlet of 
this species is perhaps the most in- 
tense of all. Yet the staghorn sumac, 
R. typhina, is scarcely inferior in this respect, 
while its crimson ‘horns’ are still finer in 
winter, and it is more frequently a tree, often 
reaching a height of twenty feet. 

Planted not uncommonly is its horticul- 
tural cut-leaved variety, the shredded sumac. 
Still more familiar is the introduced R. 
javanica, which is blessed with the lively 
autumn coloring of the family, is white in 
flower, and both showier and later than our 
native species, blooming in August and 
September. Though not quite as hardy as the 
others, it may be grown in Massachusetts and 
states to the south. All the sumacs are short- 
lived, but this, as has been said before, is not 
a very important objection to the use of 
small trees. In fact, their passing may open 
the eye to the possibilities of a new and im- 
proved landscape effect that never would be 
thought of otherwise. The closely allied 
smoketree also is valued principally for its 
fruit and autumn coloration. Late in summer 
the feathery fruits fairly envelop the tree 
as in a varicolored cloud of smoke, and the 
leaves in October (Continued on page 179) 
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THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ROOM resem- 
bles more nearly a baronial hall of the days 
of Charles II than the typical New England 
kitchen as it is usually produced. The 
Concord collection is rich in examples of the 
high-backed carved and caned chair of the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies 


THE CAVERNOUS FIREPLACE af the other end 
of the room (shown below) with its large 
uneven bricks and early fireback is the first 
of a series of fourteen in the house, showing 
its development from the late seventeenth 
century to the middle of the nineteenth. The 
superb press cupboard is one of the outstand- 
ing pieces of early American furniture in 
the country. An early tapestry and a bit of 
Stuart needlework give the necessary notes of 
color 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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THE FIREPLACE in this room above illustrates the emphasis laid upon cooking utensils at this period. 
Three sides of this room are sheathed in old pine which still retains traces of the original red paint. The ball-foot 
chest has the same early red paint, but in a better state of preservation. In the large exhibition window are curtains 
of India print in tones of blue and red 
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ALTHOUGH EACH ROOM i” 
the house is furnished in 
the general style of its 
period, a few pieces of 
earlier date have been in- 
cluded. This room, dat- 
ing from about 1770 and 
furnished in the style of 
Chippendale as interpreted 
in America, contains two 
beautiful seventeenth-cen- 
tury carved pieces inher- 
ited from the Honorable 
Peter Bulkeley, grandson 
of one of the founders of 
Concord. The mirror be- 
longed to the family of 
Henry Thoreau 





THE KEY FOR THE COLORING of this room was furnished by the old mulberry tiles which surround the 
fireplace. The hangings and chair coverings are faded puce silk and the wallpaper is a careful copy of a Pillement 
paper in a design of mulberry, rose, and green on a gray-green ground 
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The HOUSE 
CONFIDENTIAL 


BY 
FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


ILLusTRATED BY Beatrice STEVENS 


IX 
A Change of Scenario 


HUTTING up another person’s house 

and locking it for the summer vacation is 
my idea of a rather nervous job. You not 
only want to lock every door and window; 
you also want to feel absolutely sure in your 
own mind afterward that you did. No jumpy 
panics in the dead of night a week or so later 
when you suddenly wonder whether you did 
or did n’t lock the cellar window over the 
laundry tubs. 

There was an extra problem about locking 
up the House Confidential. Since you could 
not see into more than one room at a time 
from any point, it was amazingly hard to re- 
member which rooms you had been into and 
which you had n’t. Therefore, on the night 
before we departed for Cape Cod, while our 
judgments were still sober, we made out a 
list of all the rooms. Then, early next morn- 
ing when we had finished breakfast, Phineas 
took this list and a handful of small change. 
With these in hand he went around the 
house, and as he locked each window he laid 
a coin upon the sill. Then he gave the list of 
rooms to me, and | went through the house 
independently, checking off the list, inspect- 
ing all the windows, and gathering up the 
coins. If I found any window without the 
superscription of a coin upon it, | might 
know it was not locked, and thus | might 
score a point over Phineas as | locked it. If, 
on the other hand, | returned with less than 
the full number of coins that Phineas had 
disbursed, it meant that J had skipped a 
window, and he had a score on me. A very 
pretty little gambling game, if one cared to 


exert oneself sufficiently to play for the pool. 

Our task completed, we said good-bye to 
the cat. To serve him his meals until Gregory 
and Lucinda came back, we had engaged at a 
suitable salary one Sam Weatherbee, a ten- 
year-old boy in the neighborhood whom 
Hewlett worshiped as the Athenians wor- 
shiped Zeus. I had let Sam do the feeding 
several times under my supervision, to ac- 
custom the cat to the idea. So we wished a 
happy vacation to Sam and Puss-Puss, all of 
us waving our paws and arching our backs in 
mutual farewells. That ceremony completed, 
we headed for the Cape, a drive of several 
days. 

In a large family reunion, there is nothing 
like being the last couple to arrive. You feel 
like such a novelty, and everybody else 
already is, as the English say, so cosily ‘set- 
tled in.’ The summer gatherings of my 
family-in-law are traditionally divided into 
two groups. One, called the Adults’ Club, 
comprises all the aunts and uncles, mothers 
and fathers, and grandparents of the line. 
The other group is made up of all the as- 
sorted nephews and nieces, and is called the 
Junior Committee of Ways and Means. 
When Phineas and I, of an early afternoon, 
drove up under the big familiar maples to the 
tall stone posts of the driveway, we saw 
running to meet us the entire Junior Com- 
mittee, racing down over the grass at grad- 
uated top-speeds. 

If you see some of your nephews and 
nieces only once a year, you like to have 
suitable agenda to present when you arrive. 
This year we had brought with us, among 
other things, a tiny knockdown playhouse, 
which the boys could set up and equip with 
furniture, so that the girls might use it for 
their dolls. But Veronica’s youngest son, 
when he saw the cottage rising on the lawn, 
went trotting into the house and brought out 
a family of large celluloid ducks. These he 
solemnly distributed through the rooms, and 
the next-to-the-smallest niece immediately 
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Phineas, obeying, put it on crooked, after 
quite a skirmish 


dubbed the place ‘Duck Cottage.’ Tenanted 
with ducks at the base of the old windmill, it 
looked like a little house from the midst of a 
fairy tale. 
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‘High tide in half an hour,’ called Gregory, 
and we all rushed to get ready for a swim. 
The hierarchy in that family is governed by 
the swimming stroke. As I sat on the sand 
getting up courage to go in, the next-to-the- 
smallest niece, Veronica’s daughter, came up 
from high tide like a little salt-water rosebud 
and sat herself down by me. 

‘I’m five years and two months old,’ said 
she wistfully, ‘and I hope I'll soon be six.’ 

“Why do you want to be six?’ I asked. 

‘Because,’ she explained, gazing out at her 
diving father and at Veronica on the raft, 
‘when I’m six, I can go into deeper water, 
and do bigger things.’ 

To be six, and to be allowed in deeper 
water! I was meditating on this prose poem 
of childhood when we heard a shout from 
Hewlett. 

‘Duck Cottage! Duck Cottage!’ yodeled 
Hewlett. And true enough, Gregory and 








I had just begun to stir some enthusiasm 
about a duck race 


Phineas were coming down the beach bring- 
ing Duck Cottage, and something else. They 
placed the little house on the sand near a 
tuft of beach grass; and at that moment | 
noticed that Gregory was taking an amateur 
motion-picture camera out of its case. It 
seemed that a friend of the family had been 
down taking moving pictures of the happy 
band that week, but had been obliged to go 
off on a business trip farther along the Cape 
before Phineas and | arrived. Gregory had 
therefore been instructed to take one reel of 
Phineas and me on the beach in our bathing 
suits, co-starring with the children — and to 
get the reel and the camera back to the 
owner, who was going past our beach again 
on the Boston train that night. No time was to 
be lost. The sun was at this moment at its 
latest best. 

Oh, Fate! And I had hoped that nobody 
would even notice me in my bathing suit. 
Not that | failed to appreciate its health- 
fulness and convenience, but | had not as- 
pired, in a contest of Bathing Beauties, to 
be elected as Mrs, Buzzards Bay. Person- 
ally, until | get ready to go under water 
and stay under, (Continued on page 172) 
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LAMPS THAT MIGHT FITTINGLY BE 
CHARACTERIZED AS TAILOR-MADE 


Clean-cut lines, either straight or curved, plain dust-resisting 
surfaces, and lack of ornamentation ave attributes these lamps 


all have in common 


Photograph by Dana B. Merrill 


A CYLINDER of glass 
with a metal collar, 
black ebony base, and 
metal disks compose 
this excellent desk 
lamp with which is 
used a desk set also of 
ebony and dull chro- 
mium plate. Courtesy 
of Nessen Studio 


THE GRACEFUL CURVE of the shaft of this lamp 
is of polished nickel springing from a base of 
black lacquered wood. The bell-shaped shade 
is of spun metal. The lamp stands 16" high. 
Designed by Donald Deskey 


Photograph by Worssnger 
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Photograph by Worsinger 

a THE TABLE LAMP af the left has a polished 
brass standard and a shade of yellow- 
tinted parchment. It stands 183" high. 
Designed by Donald Deskey 


THE FLOOR LAMP at the right which 
stands 52" high is of brushed brass 
with a shade of topaz parchment. This 
is arranged for indirect lighting. 
Courtesy of Nessen Studio 
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Let statue, picture, park and ball... . 
The past restore, the day adorn, — EMERSON 





T seems that in publishing in this department 

for January an opinion to the effect that 
blown glass of Stiegel type having the scalloped 
foot instead of the plain was never made in 
Pennsylvania, I have stumbled upon a point 
over which experts have agreed to disagree. 
In a letter scolding me roundly for presenting 
only one view of the matter, Mr. George S. 
McKearin expresses an opinion which should of 
course be given equal consideration with that of 
any other student of American glassware. He 


writes in part: — 

‘I cannot quite agree with your comments 
regarding the scalloped foot and Stiegel glass 
in “Chats on Antiques” in the January issue of 


the House Beautiful. 


Courtesy of George S. McKearin 





Fig. 7. 


‘Well-informed students of early American 
glass have never held that the scalloped foot was 
any special evidence that a piece was of Stiegel 
origin, nor is there any evidence to indicate that 
the scalloped foot in pieces of the Stiegel type is 
exclusively an English product. We have known 
for years that pieces of the Stiegel type, as far 
as pattern and color are concerned, both with 
the plain circular and with the scalloped foot, 
were made in the English glass factories. How- 
ever, there has never come to my attention any 
reliable evidence or information to indicate that 
Stiegel did not also make such pieces with the 
scalloped, as well as the plain circular foot. . . . 
The scalloped foot is not a feature found only in 
the products of the English glasshouses and there- 
fore does not of itself indicate that a piece is of 
English production. I have in my own collection 
several examples — pitchers, salts, sugar bowls, 
- with the scalloped foot, pieces which 
I absolutely know to have been made in early 
American glasshouses. They are specimens which 
differ markedly in color, shape, and other features 
from English or Continental glass.’ 

With the backing of such acknowledged 
authority as Mr. McKearin’s, the scalloped foot 
will no doubt maintain its prestige in American 


anc vases — 


i 


collections, even in the face of a good deal of 


argument to the contrary. 





Refinishing Old furniture 





F I were asked to give in a word advice on the 
subject of refinishing old furniture, 1 should 
say, ‘Don’t’—or at least, ‘When in doubt, 
don’t.” For it is my conviction that more good 
| old furniture has been spoiled in the finisher’s 
shop than will ever be improved there. I realize 
of course that there are many collectors and more 
cabinetmakers who will take issue with me on this 
point. But what is it after all that distinguishes 
an antique from a good reproduction such as 
certain clever craftsmen are capable of making 
out of old and seasoned wood, except its coloring 
and patina, and the signs of age and wear which 
lend it interest? Destroy these, and have you 
really anything better than the reproduction? 
There is no use denying that there are as many 
as a dozen or more men working along the 
Atlantic seaboard to-day who could make copies 
of a given chair or table which neither you nor 
| I nor more than ten other people in the country 
could tell from the original, if that original had 
been through the hands of the refinisher. If this 
is true, why are n’t the copies just as good? In 
| my opinion, they are, for everybody in the world 
except those few whose forbears may have owned 


Figures 2-7 


y Courtesy of Concord Antiquarian Soctety 





Fig. 2. Mahogany lowboy from the collection of the 
Concord Antiquarian Soctety. An example of New 


England cabinetmaking at its best 








and loved and used the original. Certainly when 
it comes to buying undocumented pieces, there 
can be only one sensible reason for paying six 
times as much for an antique as you would have 
to for a good reproduction, and that is for the 
sake of the bloom which only age can give. And 
yet I have known one person after another to 
pay large sums for genuine antiques, and then 
go home and promptly scrape off every vestige 
of what made them worth the money. A few 
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Fig. 3. Small pine drop-leaf table with knife box 


sillier things than that have been done at the 
height of a craze for one thing or another, but 
very few. 

So, if you are a person lucky enough to own a 
piece of old furniture with even a trace of the old 
bloom left on it, remember, ‘don’t.’ No matter 
how dirty or shabby it may look, try first the 
following treatment. Wash it thoroughly with a 
little warm water to which there has been added 
a scant teaspoonful of Oakite to the quart. Be 
careful of this. It is very strong. Dry thor- 
oughly, and then rub in with a soft cloth a mix- 
ture of two parts turpentine to one part boiled 
linseed oil. The longer and harder you can rub, 
the better. Our ancestors acquired the polish 
we admire by means of good old-fashioned 
‘elbow grease.’ There is no royal road. Then 
let the piece stand for a day or so, and polish 
well with a rough dry cloth. Repeat this process 
perhaps every month or six weeks for a season, 
and I believe that at the end of that time, in 
nine cases out of ten, you will have convinced 
yourself that more drastic treatment is un- 
necessary. It may be that as you bend over the 
piece in the glaring light of the workshop, im- 
perfections will be so apparent that the newly 
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scraped, shellacked, and polished piece from the 
cabinetmaker looks better. But try each in its 
setting in your house, and you will soon see which 
fits its background best. I know of no better 
argument for the antique versus the reproduc- 
tion than this experiment. 

Of course one does occasionally find beautiful 
old pieces which have been so abused or are so 
covered with layers of dirt, varnish, or paint, 
that they have to be scraped whether or no. In 
these cases, avoid using varnish remover at all 
costs, even though removing the varnish by any 
other process may seem unnecessarily slow and 
tedious. In order to be sure of not cutting through 
to the raw wood, it is necessary to remove each 
layer of finish separately, and this cannot be done 
by any get-rich-quick process. Instead, the 
piece should be rubbed carefully in a strong 
light with the finest grade of steel wool and a little 
of the oil and turpentine mixture. Do not allow 
the mixture to stand on the wood, but rub it off 
as you go. Sometimes, after a first or second layer 
has been removed, an interesting surface or 
pattern will be discovered which is worth pre- 
serving. Sometimes it is necessary to rub through 
several layers to reach a desired surface. When 
this has been entirely uncovered, rub in the oil 
mixture well, allow to stand, and polish with a 
dry cloth as described above. Obviously it will 
take many more such rubbings to ‘bring back’ 
a finish which has received such drastic treat- 
ment than a finish for which oiling and rubbing 
are all that have been necessary. 

Do not use shellac or varnish except in the few 
cases where a very thin coat of shellac may be 
necessary to hold in place fine old inlay, or to 
preserve a faint old painted or lacquered design. 


Fig. 4. Mahogany block-front bureau of a type 
usually found near Boston 


Ordinarily, the use of shellac or wax is simply a 
method of attempting to bring about quickly a 
semblance of the polish which only age and much 
hard rubbing can impart. There is after all 
nothing genuine but the genuine, and any effort 
to imitate it seems to me a waste of time and 
effort. 

Of course the above suggestions apply only to 
those pieces which originally had a_ polished 
finish. Old pine should never be touched with 
oil, unless perhaps in the case of a table top which 
has been exposed to the weather, and which may 
gradually be brought to assume its original look 
of constant use by occasional rubbings with a 
slightly oily cloth. Aside from this, old pine 
should simply be washed with soap and water, 
dried well, and afterward used and dusted 
frequently. 

Do not remove paint from pine if it looks really 


| 





old. Many old pine pieces were intended to be 
painted, and should be kept so. The custom, 
more prevalent a few years ago than now, of 
stripping every piece of pine to the quick, and 
then shellacking and polishing to a golden brown, 
has spoiled more good pieces than I care to think 
of. Windsor chairs in particular should never 
be stripped. They are usually found to be made 
of several different kinds of wood, and were ob- 
viously intended to be painted. The paint was a 
flat color, either black, red, or green, and there 
were no gilt or enamel decorations. A Windsor 
chair stripped, waxed, and polished is as much of 
an anachronism as an inlaid Hepplewhite table 
with a coat of pumpkin paint. 

One more thing. Don’t expect too quick 
results. If a piece has been neglected for fifty 
years, you cannot bring back its original polish 





Fig. 5. One of the outstanding pieces of the Concord 
collection. The pointed foot is believed to bail from 
Newport 


in fifty days — except by artificial means, and 
these are sure to show up in time. About the 
time that an old piece properly treated begins to 
look well again, the one with artificial finish will 
have begun to show its true colors. If either is 
worth half what you have had to pay for it, 
surely it is worth watching and waiting and car- 
ing for. It will respond to your ‘mothering’ 
much as a child or a garden will respond, and 
yield you in the end much the same kind of 
satisfaction. 





The New Home of the @oncord 
Antiquarian Society 





| 
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AN experiment which promises to provide 
something unique in the way of a series of 
American period rooms is now nearing comple- 
tion in Concord, Massachusetts, under the aus- 
pices of the Concord Antiquarian Society. 
Since the opening in 1924 of the American Wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum of New York, 
galleries and museums given over to the display 
of early American furniture, and houses or even 
towns refurnished and restored to what is hoped 
to have been their original appearance, have 
come to be accepted as matters of course all over 
the country. But, so far as I know, Concord is 
the first place where the plan has been tried of 
showing early furniture in a genuine house of 
local character, each room being of genuine and 
generous proportions, and of the type which 
might well have developed naturally in that house 
had the occupants during the past three hundred 
years remodeled and returnished one room every 
twenty years or so in the prevailing fashion 
of the time. 

The Concord Antiquarian house is a typically 
Concord centre-chimney house, set down in 
the midst of an old Concord orchard, and ap- 





Fig. 6. Unusual table of San Domingo mahogany 


with single drop leaf 


parently already as much a part of the town as 
the old Emerson homestead across the way, or 
‘Orchard House’ a little distance down the road. 
In it there are fourteen comfortably propor- 
tioned rooms ranging in date from late in the 
seventeenth century to about 1830, each room 
being of typically local character paneled in the 
fashion of its period, and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions only, containing old paneling and wood- 
work removed intact from buildings in the neigh- 
borhood. This series of panelings alone would 
distinguish the house from others of its kind. 
In no other case that I know has the same atten- 
tion been given to showing the progression of 
styles in the interior woodwork of asingle locality. 
Add to this the fact that, instead of being merely 
a room or booth built into a museum corridor, 
each room is a genuine room with genuine win- 
dows looking out upon a typical New England 
landscape, and you have, it seems to me, the 
ideal setting for the reconstruction of 
period rooms which are convincing. 

In furnishing, the committee has tried to 
create a more convincing atmosphere than is 
usual in strictly period rooms, by avoiding the 
mistake of including only furniture of the decade 
represented by the date of the room itself. No 


local 
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room, of course, contains furniture of a later 
period than its date. But each room has been 
allowed a_ few and of an 
earlier time, just as any genuine room of any age 
has always contained (Continued on page 174) 


pieces accessories 
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NOTES FROM SOME VIRGINIA GARDENS 
BY 
MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 


T this time, when visiting gardens has 
A become such a popular pastime as to be 
almost a mania among garden folk, the news 
that the gardens of Virginia were to be open 
this year to the public for the last time was 
an invitation that found ready response in 
the North as well as in the South. 

The proceeds of the gate receipts were to 
help restore Stratford Hall, the home of 
Robert E. Lee, but it was the gardens them- 
selves which drew the visitors quite as much 
as the worthy cause. The trip was so well 
planned and organized that it was possible 
to take in many of the gardens, though there 
were some two hundred of them. Intelligent 
and gracious hostesses acted as guides. 
Everything was done for the comfort of the 
guests, and the garden public is much in- 
debted to those owners who gave so gener- 
ously of their time and hospitality. 


The Gardens as a Whole 

HESE old gardens of Virginia have no 

real counterpart in the Northern Colo- 
nial gardens of the corresponding period. In 
the North the Colonial gardens were more 
town gardens or small yards. In Virginia 
there were large plantations in the country, 
often at great distances from each other, and 
each an independent estate. Their gardens 
are simple in design, big and broad in treat- 
ment, and there is always an orderly relation- 
ship between the various parts. There is 
something about age in any garden which 
covers countless sins in its design, and even 
some of the least of these gardens have this 
charm. Old trees and moss-covered walls, 
and old brick and stone and wood, have ac- 
quired a richness of association which has 
given them a personality mellow, serene, 
and distinguished. 

There are few parts to the estates, but 
those few are carefully planned out. The 
house dominates the whole place, and in those 
days of pure Georgian architecture the house 
was worthy of this position. With the house 
is generally a group of outbuildings in the 
same style, varying in number with the im- 
portance of the place. Each had its own use, 
such as the wash house, the dairy, and so 
forth, as at Mount Vernon, and they are 
often quaint and interesting. 

[he approach drive was direct and dig- 
nified, often even grand, but never overdone. 
There is a fine example of this at Sabine Hall, 
where a straight avenue flanked by trees 
approaches the house directly and ends in a 
simple circular turn-around planted with 
four big trees. There is no elaboration of 
curves, no extraneous planting of fussy 
details, and the result is very satisfactory. 

Another typical approach is at Oatland. 


This is a narrow lane planted informally with 
elms and dogwood and roadside brush and 
an occasional dark cedar so typical of South- 
ern highways. Driving to-day along this 
road, it is easy to imagine the owner returning 
home in his one-horse chaise or his coach and 
four, as the case might be. 

Views were always important. The main 
windows of the living-room sometimes look 
out over the river and sometimes off to the 
hills. If there was a view it was put to good 
use in the arrangement of the group. 

The typical garden proper was formal, 
often surrounded by a brick wall or a hedge, 
and divided into parterres of flowers with 
box edges and paths between, as at Mount 
Vernon. There are comparatively few 
flowers, but trees and shrubs and vines grow 
together in the beds. Now that they have 
grown old, this gives a feeling of height to 
borders otherwise flat, as if the garden design 
were to be felt while walking in it rather than 
looked upon as a pattern to be seen all at 
once. The shadows in these old gardens, 
cast by these trees and high shrubs, are cer- 
tainly a great part of their charm. 

The planting is simple and there are few 
different kinds of plants. The plant distinc- 
tive of the South is boxwood, and often there 
is nothing else in these gardens but box and 
grass and trees and green ivy and myrtle. 
Gordonsdale has such a garden. Box was 
never finer or more beautifully used than 
here. There are rich double hedges in the 
approach path, and behind the house a 
veritable wood of box — where the individual 
plants are probably twenty or thirty feet 
high with massive trunks like trees. Beauti- 
ful specimens flank the doorway of the fine 
old house. There are yellow roses, also, and a 
few other flowering things, but only for their 
contrast with the box, which is all the richer 
for the restraint shown in the other plant 
materials. 

English ivy is also grown in profusion as a 
ground cover or vine over stone and brick 
houses and walls. Myrtle, too, is used every- 
where, fascinating in its luxuriance and soft- 
ening many an ugly spot. The lowly Hall 
Japanese honeysuckle deserves mention. It 
runs rampant along the highways and fences, 
a real weed but a lovely one, and very useful 
as a cover for steep banks and other difficult 
situations. 


N the following gardens | have chosen 
I three which represent three different 
types. Westover is an example of the large 
estate in which both house and garden are 
still in their original condition. Reveille is a 
smaller place. The old house remains as it was 
and the original garden has been enlarged 
and developed in Colonial style. At Chatham 
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the house is old, but outbuildings and small 
structures have been added and the garden 
is wholly new. 


Westover 


ESTOVER is one of the finest of the 

V \ Virginia estates and belongs in the 
class with Mount Vernon, Monticello, and 
Gunston Hall. A hipped-roof house with 
magnificent doorway and characteristic low 
wings, it looks across a broad lawn, beyond 
a row of unbelievably old tulip trees, which 
slopes to the James River below. 

The garden is at one side. It is typical in 
being divided into a series of large rectangular 
grass panels bordered with flowers and trees 
and paths and enclosed with high brick walls. 
Gnarled old hawthorns and apple trees and 
firethorns and clustered trunks of crape- 
myrtle rise here and there among the flowers 
and throw deep shadows across the paths. 
There are incidents of arbors and seats and 
statues. But the charm here is in the dignity 
of something fine grown old as it should grow 
old, softened by time, enriched by associa- 
tion, and by its own original beauty of design 
matured into beauty plus character. It is a 
garden worthy to take its place among 
the finest of any land. 


Reveille 


NOTHER masterpiece, but of a different 
A sort, is Reveille.! The innate taste of the 
owner is apparent here in the smallest detail 
in the garden as well as the house, and we 
know that someone has loved it enough to 
care for it as well as to create it. 

The planting of the house foundation is 
worthy of note, particularly as there is no 
more difficult kind of planting than this. 
Large box specimens support the high en- 
trance stairway. Green is carried along the 
whole front high enough to hide completely 
the ground-floor story, yet far enough out 
from the house so that one can walk between. 
Box, English ivy, and dainty firethorns are 
practically the only plants used. A single 
rose vine clambers up one side of the steps 
and a few exquisite rose blooms relieve the 
green. A jasmine does this earlier in the 
season. Otherwise it is all green. 

The garden fits in at the side, full of 
flowers, among them peonies, iris, bleeding- 
heart, tulips, candytuft, yellow alyssum, 
with dark pansies and many another old- 
time favorite. There are paved walks with 
big old flat stones, shady trees, a rose garden 
beyond, and an arbor and picket fence. A 
little wild garden (Continued on page 179) 

1 Reveille was described and illustrated in the 
November 1929 issue of the House Beautiful. 
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ARISTOCRATIC SIMPLICITY 
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FEDERAL AMERICAN DAMASK 


HE EAGLE encircled by a wreath, 

against a star-strewn ground, was a 
favorite decorative motif when these United 
States were young. 


The design for this damask was inspired 
by the wonderful eagles carved in wood by 
the noted portrait sculptor, William Rush, 
and now displayed in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, where his wood statue of Wash- 
ington also stands. Similar eagles were a prom- 
inent part of the White House decorations 
when Thomas Jefferson was President. 


And since the eagle, the wreath, and the 
star and rosette-studded ground were also 
typical of the Napoleonic era, you will find 
this distinctive damask no less appropriate 
for Empire and Directoire interiors. 


Among the many beautiful fabrics in the 
Schumacher collections you will find repro- 
ductions and adaptations from the great 
periods of the past, side by side, with the 
most stimulating of modern designs. Your 
decorator, upholsterer or the decorating 
service of your department store will gladly 
obtain samples for you—whatever your 
decorating need. 


“Fabrics—the Key to Successful Decoration” 


This generously illustrated booklet suggests a 
wealth of decorative possibilities for fabrics. It 
will help you to plan intelligently with your 
decorator . . . and to discover many new sources 
of charm for your home. It will be sent to you 
without charge, upon request. 


Write F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-8, 60 W. 
4oth St., New York, Importers, Manufacturers 
and Distributors to the Trade only of decorative 
drapery and upholstery fabrics. Offices also in 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 


* * * 



























“THe AMERICAN EaGLe” damask is used for the back of this Sheraton Empire 
chair, the original of which was made in England for Washington, and is now in the 
old City Hall, New York. The seat is a complementary Schumacher design show- 
ing only the stars and rosettes, Gold on crimson or soft green; and blue on gold 


F-SCHUMACHER:&:CO 
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DECORATION ExTENDS TO THE CLOSET 


(Continued from page 125) 


peach-colored closet with accents 
of delicate green in its appoint- 
ments opening delightfully from a 
bedroom with walls done in Co- 
lonial green. But whether one 
elects to be luxuriously or quaintly 
smart, and whatever the preferred 
color scheme, there is a diversity of 
closet appointments from which 
to choose. 

On the one hand are the velvet- 
covered hangers and_ hatstands, 
or those covered with delicate 
quilted taffeta, which are so de- 
lightfully in harmony with a 
luxurious setting and which will 
be made to order in the chosen 
color. While for the less sophisti- 
cated room with Early American 
or French Provincial furniture 
there are the no less decorative 
painted hangers, shoe-trees, and 
hatstands. 

The pictured groups of closet 
appointments have been assembled 
as being representative of the 
varied types that it is possible to 
secure to meet individual require- 
ments. One is quite luxurious, 
another is delightfully crisp and 
dainty, and the third is character- 
ized by its tailored simplicity. 

The color scheme of the more 
luxurious setting takes its cue from 
a shelf edging of delicate blue 
taffeta that is edged with a tiny 
frilling of peach ribbon of gradu- 
ated tones topped with a narrow 
ribbon trim of green interspersed 
with pink rosebuds. 

There are a tall shoe box and a 
matching suit box covered with 
the crushed fabric to which refer- 
ence has already been made, the 
coloring being a delightful shade 
of tea-rose yellow. Notice the 
handled name plate on the front 
of the box and its removable 
identification card — one of those 
little things that add so much to 
the comfort of living. 

The upper compartment of the 
shoe cabinet has space for the 
favorite hat that one turns to so 
continually, while additional hats 
are provided with stands or housed 
in most entrancing paper-covered 
boxes patterned with blue stars 
on a yellow ground. The covers 
of these boxes are rimmed with 
blue and edged with a narrow line 
of gilt, and the sides are decorated 
with a Directoire fashion print. 

One of the illustrated hatstands 
is done in the Venetian manner, 
the ground being yellow, pat- 
terned in blue, with tiny accents 
of pink introduced by means of 
rosebuds — the same coloring as 
featured in the taffeta shelf trim. 
The other stand is covered with 
quilted taffeta, and there are shoe 
tips and hangers to correspond, 
some being peach and others blue. 
Dress bags of Argentine cloth are 
also peach in color, and the shoe- 


trees have velvet-covered springs 
and gilded tops. 

Although the second collection 
is particularly appropriate for use 
in a country house, it will bring 
the breath of springtime into the 
city apartment in a most delightful 
manner. 

Here we have a crocus-printed 
percale —lavender, yellow, and 
peach on a green ground — used 
for dress covers, covered hangers, 
and slipper tips. There are boxes 
papered with a green trellis pat- 
tern supported with gilt stars, and 
a shelf edging of green dotted 
Swiss that is bordered with a 
frilling of plain green edged with 
orange and gold. 

Crocuses on green percale; va- 
ricolored daisies to support one’s 
hats; dotted Swiss edging tripping 
along the shelves against green- 
trellised boxes! What more charm- 
ing setting could be devised for 
one’s clothes? 

A third collection, having more 
pronounced coloring and sim- 
plicity of line, but none the less 
smart than the others, has been 
assembled for the woman who 
delights in tailored things. The 
shelf edging is chintz, patterned 
in red and orange on a background 
flecked with green and bordered 
with a plaiting of plain green. 
Hatboxes are red and black, pat- 
terned with tiny gold stars — the 
sort of box so frequently supplied 
by hat shops. The jolly little 
wooden hatstands are done in gay 
colors and have red bases and ball 
tops. Hangers are also red, and 
there is a most accommodating 
red side-wall bracket that can be 
adjusted in various ways and, 
when not in use, folded back 
against the side wall. This is an 
excellent device for supporting 
the damp coat that one does not 
want to hang against other gar- 
ments. The dress bags are made 
of Argentine cloth patterned with 
red cherries on a green ground, 
and there is also a moth-proof fur 
bag, made of green rubberized 
fabric and closed with a zipper, 
in which to hang one’s fur scarf. 

Bureau drawers may reflect 
the personality and taste of the 
individual in quite the same man- 
ner as do closets. For a luxurious 
setting may be chosen quilted 
pads of taffeta matching the closet 
appointments, which, together 
with cases of various sorts, may 
be ordered to suit individual re- 
quirements. Stocking boxes cov- 
ered with satin, straps of dainty 
ribbons, and exquisitely embroid- 
ered linen cases are also in har- 
mony with this setting. 

Drawers in a bureau of the 
Early American type, particularly 
those in one of the charming old 
chests that we find in a garret or 
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ot NEW STANDARDS FOR EIGHT S 
Rights of breath-taking style and smartness . . . Fishts of masnificent luxury and riding ease .. . 
Rights of silky fleetness, so smooth that touring at any speed is just like coasting or floating oe 
Rishts so flexible you can lift your foot off the accelerator at any speed without noise or vibration, 
and when you step on the gas you feel a tremendous surge of silent, velvety power... Fights with 
Multi-Range 4-speed trarismission and dear shift, giving two high-speed Soares. . ishts with such 


extremely low center of gravity that you take turns at hish speeds without sidesway 2 ishts with the 





salest and surest stopping ability, made possible by Chrysler weatherproof internal hydraulic brakes... 





Fishts designed with that skill and fineness only to be found in Chrysler endineering ... lights 





built to the finest standards in every detail... Fishts of such manifest quality that you would guess 


the prices to be much higher than the prices actually ee lishts you will be proud i ee 









Rishts you will thrill to drive 2 Rights you surely should examine before buying any new car. 
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“one cupboard worth L 3,” reads the old will, and at 
once identifies the cupboard as an item of importance. 
There must have been a presentiment, way back there 
in the early days of this country, that its furniture 
was destined to endure, for so many of the old testa- 
ments minutely specified its disposal. 


Even a casual acquaintance with the furniture of the 
Early American period explains its permanent place 
in the hearts of modern people. Its simple, honest 
lines, its unpretentious good taste, its quiet air of 
hospitality — reflect so perfectly our one conception 
of the qualities of its originators. 


Stickley takes a sincere pride in making faithful copies 
of the priceless originals still in existence, and making 
them inexpensively available to people today, whose 
imaginations the period has touched. 


Stickley pieces are on display at the Lake Placid Club, and at the workshops at 
Dayetteville, N.Y. Visitors are welcome atall times. Illustrated booklet B on Stickley 


furniture will be gladly sent on request. 


| Carly American 
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DeEcorATION ExTENDS TO THE CLOSET 
(Continued from page 166) 


at a dusty antique shop, although 
not sufficiently dainty to serve as 
backgrounds for such delicate 
appointments, may be trans- 
formed by means of wallpaper 
linings into charming receptacles 
for one’s personal belongings. 
The paper may be thumb-tacked 
in place, covering sides as well as 
bottom, or it may be pasted on 


and shellacked after lining, so that 
it can be wiped out with a damp 
cloth. 

Wallpapers are to be found in 
simple patterns that will repeat 
the coloring of the closet appoint- 
ments, while stocking and other 
utility boxes come in solid colors 
to correspond with the shelf 
edging. 





HarMony IN CoMMUNITY BUILDING 
(Continued from page 122) 


public everywhere. But by being 
tactful and showing a coéperative 
spirit we have generally been able 
to make friends of them, and to 
secure sufficient study and modi- 
fication of their designs so that 
they could be approved by the 
jury. In six years we have only 
had to say no finally in two cases, 
one of which was for a cheap set 
of bungalow plans, obviously un- 
suited to its neighborhood. 

The suggestions offered by the 
jury to architects and owners 
have not increased the cost of the 
buildings. In fact I believe that 
we have often saved owners much 
unnecessary expense by indicating 
simpler facades and roofs, and 
even by readjusting floor plans, 
although we have no jurisdiction 
over the interior of buildings, nor 
is that necessary for the protec- 
tion of the neighborhood. 

The cry of censorship has rarely 
been raised and then only by 


people who misinterpret what the 
jury does. It tries to stand on 
guard for the neighborhood, and 
once people are here, in their 
homes, their chief concern about 
the jury seems to be that it will 
not be strict enough. The re- 
quirement that architectural de- 
signs be competently passed upon 
before building, just as the safety 
of structures must now be checked 
by building inspectors in cities, is 
a necessary and proper adminis- 
trative act for the protection of the 
public — as necessary and reason- 
able as pure food or health-inspec- 
tion work. 

Another fear sometimes ex- 
pressed is that the jury might in- 
sist on a monotony of the same 
kind of design. The best answer 
to that is the beautiful variety of 
architecture — and _ good _archi- 
tecture — which we have obtained, 
as is partially evidenced by the 
accompanying illustrations. 





In THis PATIO the rustic structure of the well partakes of the 


character of the shaggy eucalyptus trees. 


Heffley. I. Lord, Designer 


The residence of Mr. Sam 
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NATURAL STONE TOO COSTLY? 
NO LONGER 


New way of producing and using ILCO Riplstone 
brings it within price range of common materials 
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AVE YOU, perhaps, envied the 

beauty of the costly residence of 
stone, but never considered it for your 
own less expensive house? Then send 
for a description of the new way of 
using stone which makes it practicable 
for any residence. 


of this fine natural stone never change 
except to become more attractive with 
age. ILCO Riplstone actually proves an 
economy in the long run. 


Let us send you full particulars of 
this interesting development in building; 
or put us in touch with your architect. 
For literature, send the coupon below. 


> < 


Box 1851, Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 





: ILCO Riplstone is Indiana Limestone 
prepared for use as a facing material— 
just as brick or stucco is used. The stone f 

Is sawed into strips by machinery at the A 








quarries. These strips, carefully selected Large illustration: Indiana Limestone residence, Please send booklet and other information 

as to color, texture and pattern, are Columbus, Ohio. Martin & Martin, Archi- regarding ILCO Riplstone. 

shipped direct to your building site. tects. Below: detail, Indiana Limestone resi- 

There they are broken to lengths and dence, Oyster or = = A deaaass & Gillette, IN Sa aassensseivitcnnannsnaninonnensnetinnmenaneeste 
Architects. 


laid up in the wall. 


By this method, you can have the per- little more than if you built of other 
manent beauty of Indiana Limestone for materials. The soft, warm color-tones City ..-.-.-soeessees casesenees State 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY . General Offices: Bedford, Indiana + Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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So Choosing The Right Heat 
Is Easy 
As Matching A Ribbon 


HEN you send to the store for ribbon, 

you give hubby a snipping to match 
up with; a sample of what you want him to 
bring home. 


It’s just as easy to buy heating satisfac- 
tion that way, by sample, if you have the 
proper snipping to match with. 


“Letters To and Fro”’ is a 32 page book 
of heating samples. It contains the actual 
experiences of eight people, with eight 
different kinds of heating systems. It tells 
just what each system will and won’t do, 
and why. Any one of the eight letters may 
give you the exact sample you need, to get 
the exactly right system for your own home. 


Insist on a perfect match in the system 
you buy. The book is free if you can use 
it. Just ask us for a copy of ‘‘ Letters To 
and Fro”’. 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 








HOUSE 


Representatives in principal cities of United States and Canada 
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Coxtector’s Luck 1N SPAIN 
(Continued from page 129) 


which sparkle with inset bits 
of mother-of-pearl. Altogether, 
thoroughly Victorian, and rather 
reminding vou of a tinsel picture 
at its best. This was all we bought 
at our first visit, but we mean to 
go back again, for, as vou know, 
the stock at a rag fair is con- 
stantly shifting. 





vou find in the Pennsylvania- 
Dutch country), for less than 
seventeen dollars! Or a minia- 
ture desk, the slant top beautifully 
inlaid, for twenty! i 

Also, | have discovered that all 
the shops in the expensive district 
are not prohibitive. There’s a 
good place on the Calle del Prado 


Fotografia Rodriguez 








ONE OF THE ROOMS in the most charming shop I 


have seen in Spain 


Of course, by this time, I have 
bought a number of other an- 
tiquities; in one of my taxi-ram- 
bles I found a fascinating place, 
very small, but with good things 
and low prices. Here | got a little 
flowered bowl that looks like soft- 
paste Lowestoft, for ten pesetas, 
and two stunning pieces of La 
Granja glass for twenty each. 
(How I rejoice that | spent a day 
at the Museo Arqueoldgico, even 
though | did n’t do it in time to 
recognize the Ave Maria vase!) 
One is a decanter with a sprigged 
pattern, the decoration being first 
cut, then gilded. This is like the 
work that the La Granja fac- 
tory imported from Bohemia; the 
other piece, a tall carafe, is more 
typically Spanish: flattened sides, 
cutting that is rather large and 
shallow, and a well-moulded han- 
dle. The man told me that he had 
just sold its mate to one of the 
smaller museums, and both pieces 
are a great bargain, | know. 

Then | have found some more 
pressed glass for you; not salt- 
cellars, for yours seem to be un- 
matchable. But these are pretty 
six-inch plates, — twenty pesetas 
for the pair, — with a lacy im- 
print, and a sparkle that puts our 
Sandwich glass to shame. | could 
have spent a hundred times as 
much in this shop very easily in- 
deed, for the woman’s antiquities 
were interesting and varied, and, 
from an American point of view, 
very cheap. Think of being able 
to buy a mahogany card table 
with little scooped wells to hold 
the counters, and transition feet 
(the type, something between the 
Spanish and the pad foot, that 


which, at first sight, looks like a 
hit-or-miss-it auctioneer’s. A lot 
of rubbish, but many good things, 
too, amazingly cheap. For thirty- 
five pesetas | bought a spindle 
chair made of beech, a provincial 
piece from Navarre, and if my 
purse had been stronger my tale 
would be longer. His Alpujarras 
rugs were very enticing! And, 
farther down the Prado, where the 
junky shops begin, there are what 


Phorograph by White Studio 





A LusTRE PITCHER from Ma- 
nises that one would swear came 
from Staffordshire 


you would call in France real 
occasions to be picked up. F-usa- 
bio Borja Castro — | repeat the 
name for the pure pleasure of it! 
Even if he is a distant kinsman of 
Lucretia’s, you must not mis- 
judge him. He is a round, jolly old 
soul who would n’t poison any- 
body, and who sold me a huge 
brass bowl and a capacious dipper 
with a wrought-iron handle for 
nine did them up in 
newspapers, and handed them to 
me with a flourish. 

Good night! At home I’d_ be 


pesetas, 
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IN DESIGNS TO COMPLETE 
YOUR DECORATIVE PLAN 


A thoughtfully related decorative scheme dis- 
tinguishes the most gracious of modern homes. 
From the architecture of her house, to its fur- 
nishings and appointments, the discerning hostess 
carries out a consistent and harmonious effect. 
And now... this same discriminating good taste 
may be exercised in the selection of her table- 
ware, for Treasure Solid Silver is designed in 
all the accepted decorative styles, whether Early 
American, Early English, Georgian or Spanish. 
Fach pattern is STERLING, of course... a 
standard of taste and gracious living that needs 
no comment. 


There is a jeweler in your city who sells 
TREASURE Silver; he will 
be glad to show you the 
various lovely designs in 
this Sterling tableware. You 
will be interested in receiv- 





THE MODERN 


ing “The Modern Way to v WAY TO ¥ 
5 c eee OUR 
Choose Your Silver’... the SILVER 


new TREAsURE booklet, de- 
scribing in fascinating detail 
how you may select your silver to harmonize 
with the decorative ensemble of your dining 
room. A copy will be forwarded promptly if you 
willkindly address your requestto DepartmentDI. 










‘Treasure’ 


(? Solid Silver 
NEO cal 


STERLING 925/1000 FINE 


ROGERS - LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 
Stlversmiths Greentield, Mass. 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


AUGUST 


1930 
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MARY II—WILLIAM AND MARY 


With the Early English dining room... 
or the closely related Colonial type of 
interior... the Marv 11 and William 
and Mary designs are in perfect accord. 








EXTRUDED 
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SCREENS 


You Can Really Wash 


— old-style screens 
would stand a thor- 


ough hose bath? You can 
brush the old kinds or you 
can paint them—but you 
hesitate to wet them. It 
means rust for the steel ones 
and warping and swelling 
of the wooden ones. 

Modern Orange Ex- 
truded Aluminum Screens 
are so light, you wouldn’t 
hesitate to take them down 
yourself for a real cleaning. 
Their aluminum frames 
can’t rust. No cracks or 
crannies about them to let 
water in, or to hold grime 
and moisture. Every corner 
is welded into one piece; 
so strong thescreens require 
no special care in hailing, 
By all means, take em out 
and turn the hose on them, 
just as you wash the car or 
the porches. 

Orange Extruded Alumi- 
num Screens are built for a 
lifetime of constant satis- 
factory service. Ask to see 
our guarantee. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 
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Coxtuector’s Luck 1n SPAIN 
(Continued from page 170) 


going to bed, for it’s after ten 
o'clock; as it is, |’m going down to 
dinner. To-morrow morning early 
we're leaving for Toledo, and I'll 
try to write from there. 


ToLebo, August 15th 

Just a rapidly scribbled post- 
script. I haven’t time to stop 
now to give you the latest gossip 
about Don Roderick’s amour for 
Florinda, or describe the glories of 
the Cathedral, or dilate upon the 
infinite age of Toledo with its 
ancestry that dates back to the 
Flood. No, this is only to tell you 
that I have been buying old things 
in a setting of pomp and an- 
cientry, the most charmingly ap- 
propriate shop in all Spain made 
out of a house once owned by 
Joanna the Mad. I’m sending 
you photographs to prove my 
point. I’d like to spend days and 


days and dollars and dollars! 
Behold my bargains! Three 
chairs, all walnut, all twelve dol- 
lars each: one early eighteenth 
century, the cabriole type which, 
in England, bears the name of 
Queen Anne; the two others later, 
perhaps about 1770, a simple 
Spanish version of the French 
style that Chippendale elaborated 
in his ribbon backs. And a lustre 
pitcher you would swear came 
from Staffordshire, but that was 
made at Manises. Fifteen pesetas, 
too — that’s all. 

And only twenty for the pair of 
papier-maché, pearl-inlaid hand 
screens. I picked them up in a 
little passageway shop as we were 
walking to Santo Tomé, a reward 
for going afoot like pious pilgrims. 

Always sincerely and 
affectionately yours, 
ALICE 





THe House ConFIDENTIAL 
(Continued from page 160) 


I cling to my coolie coat. The 
first time I mentioned this gar- 
ment to Phineas, he thought that 
I said ‘cootie coat,’ and wondered 
why any wrap sounding so much 
like an overseas war-time measure 
should be in style this year. But 
that was neither here nor there. 
Swathed resolutely in burnt or- 
ange, I sat down beside Duck 
Cottage, and held a duck. 

When you take ordinary camera 
photographs of children, how hard 
it is to catch them standing still! 
And, conversely, when you wish 
to take a sprightly motion pic- 
ture, how hard it is to make them 
move. Lucinda was called up from 
deep water to act as our director. 

‘Here,’ said Gregory, handing 
me the cardboard and crépe paper 
and the many pairs of scissors with 
which we had started to make 
furniture for Duck Cottage, ‘just 
get them all busy and jumping 
around you, the way they were up 
at the house.’ 

Just get them all busy — and 
get them jumping around you — 
under the cinematograph’s horny 
eye! In a matter like Duck Cot- 
tage, I like to treat children as | 
would treat a cat or a genius 
let them take the initiative them- 
selves. Gregory was intelligent 
about this too, and so was every- 
body else in the family. Most of 
the earlier pictures had been taken 
when the children were unaware 
of being ‘shot.’ But this after- 
noon we had to work to order, and 
we could not afford to wait. 
Time was flying, and the sun was 


on the move. This was more than 
could be said of any of the chil- 
dren. They ranged themselves on 
the sand like graven images, trail- 
ing seaweed, and waited for the 
movies to begin. 

‘Phineas,’ said Lucinda, ‘sup- 
pose you take these sun hats and 
put them on the girls. And, 
Margaret, can’t you get the boys 
to set up a flagstaff in front of the 
little house, and hitch a crépe- 
paper pennant up on top?’ 

We found a tall stick for the 
flagpole, and Phineas, as the 
camera began to spin, bore down 
upon us with the hats. 

‘Oh, no!’ cried one of the 
youngest nieces, selected as first 
victim by Uncle Phin; and she 
writhed and wriggled out from 
under the oncoming hat. 

‘Put it on!’ insisted our stern 
directress. ‘She'll be all right!’ 

Phineas, obeying, put it on 
crooked, after quite a skirmish, 
but she was by no means recon- 
ciled. He had turned from her toa 
more hat-minded elder niece, and 
| had just begun to stir some 
enthusiasm in the Junior Commit- 
tee about a duck race when the 
camera ran down and had to be 
wound again. This time Gregory 
waited for good ‘action,’ then 
started the camera; whereupon 
action miraculously ceased. Not 
that the children stopped on pur- 
pose — it was just the way life is. 
Whirr your record at it, and it 
comes to a standstill. Stop your 
film or pause to wind your ma- 
chine up, and how the world does 




















No. 3 
IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 





HE relationship of a man and 

his architect is similar to that 

between a man and his physi- 

cian. You retain the practi- 
tioner of your choice, tell him as much 
as possible of your aims, needs, mode 
of life (or business), and seek his 
diagnosis. 

It will be well to realize the fact 
that you can tell him how large and 
what quality you want, allowing him 
to ascertain for you what it will cost; 
or else you can bind him as to quality 
and cost, allowing him to tell you 
how much building you can secure for 
that amount; or, again, you can bind 
him as to size and cost, in which case 
he will tell you what quality is 
obtainable. Manifestly it is not possi- 
ble for you to specify all three of these 
governing factors — size, quality, and 
cost, since any two of them will 
necessarily determine the third. 


We have put some facts of this kind 
into a little booklet, ‘‘This man the 
Architect,’’ which we shall be glad to 
send upon request, without charge, to 
any one who is interested. Please 
enclose a_ self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


a 


publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE 


—the professional journal — and 
of books on architecture 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 FIFTH AVE., NEW york 


Please send without charge a copy of 


‘ry ° . ” 
“This man the Architect 
in the enclosed self-addressed 
stamped envelope 


(Booklet measures 3¥%4 x 5¥% inches) 


— 
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INDUSTRIAL ART 


39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
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EARLY ENGLISH OAK FURNITURE, dy KENSINGTON 


The | aden of Od F urniture ical 


, 
in Kensington Designs 


HE fascination of old furniture lies no 

doubt to some degree in the mellowness 
that time brings, and in the sense it imparts of 
service faithfully performed; still more in 
charm of design, inherent in the well-defined 
style that has developed naturally as the 
every-day expression of the life of a people; 
but above all in the fact that it possesses 
character—the quality that can be expressed 
only by craftsmanship. 


The purchase of Ken- 
sington Furniture may 
be arranged through 
your decorator or 
furniture dealer 


ee 
KENSINGTON* COMPANY 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
New YORK 


It is the distinction of Kensington Fur- 
niture that it retains the charm and the 
decorative quality of the antique because it 
also is the product of craftsmanship, and 
because it faithfully interprets and gives life 
to the spirit of old work in design as well as 
in execution, 

Kensington Furniture is made in all the 
decorative styles appropriate for American 


homes. 


Write for illustrated 


iS 


Booklet B and pam- 





phlet, “How Ken- 
singtom Furniture 


May Be Purchased” 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 
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Vaanitins 
Carved Pah 


Reproduclions ; Adaptations 
0 


Ge 16" 17" and 18° Century 


English Furniture 





Elaborately carved Jacobean court cupboard 


50 in. high, 44 in. wide 


Historic 
Furniture 


We are specialists in carved oak furniture 
of the earlier English periods. Our produc- 
tions are based on antiques in private and 











THe Housrt ConFIDENTIAL 


(Continued from page 172) 


move! There is an attachment for 
the motion-picture camera, which 
I recommend, that enables vou 
to take pictures while vou appear 
to point the other way. Both 
on one’s camera and on one’s 
personality such an attachment 
would be a valuable boon. 

The best moment of our sce- 
nario came at the end, when a sud- 
den breeze blew the fluttering 
pennant off the flagpole and the 
whole crew of children, with leap- 
ing, agile forms, went flying after 
it down to the water’s edge — 
Lucinda’s tiny daughter toddling 
uncertainly in the rear. 

‘Oh, lovely!’ said Lucinda with 


satisfaction. ‘At least you got 
that.’ 
‘No, I did n’t!’ groaned Greg- 


ory. ‘That was on the paper!’ 
The film had ended just before the 
breeze came, and was_ simply 
buzzing along, winding its protect- 


ing paper around itself as it re- 
tired to its cocoon. 

And thus, by the special irony 
of the camera, at the one artificial 
moment of that heavenly visit, 
Phineas and I, who take pains 
never to infringe the gentle eti- 
quette of children, were recorded 
in the act of making advances 
that were not being any too well 
received. There we were. No- 
body could deny it. You could 
plainly see us, half-clad represen- 
tatives of the Adults’ Club, work- 
ing up a false activity with a wor- 
ried hand. For posterity it stood 
depicted on the silver screen that 
we — we! — had spent a radiant 
seaside afternoon offering Duck 
Cottage to the resisting masses; 
goading reluctant nephews to a 
flag raising and a duck race; and 
clamping a totally uncalled-for 
sunbonnet upon a small, indig- 
nant niece. 
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| 


| 


public collections. We make tables, chests, | 
cabinets, desks, chairs, benches and other 
pieces, suitable for groupings in the dining | 


room, living room, apartment, studio, club 
and office. The manner of construction, 
carving and finish of the wood give an 
antique appearance. A single piece makes 
a prized possession — a group affords a 
strikingly individual effect. Write for 
booklet picturing a number of pieces. 


GRAND RAPIDS BOOKCASE 
AND CHAIR COMPANY 


Hastings, Mich.— Showrooms, Grand Rapids | 








an accumulation of furniture inherited 
or passed on from one generation to 
another. 

Thus, in the 1790 room, the famous 
Bulkeley long chair, dating from about 
1665 or 1670, holds an honored place 
beside a high-backed armchair of the 
same style, although the general 
character of the room is in the style 
of Chippendale as interpreted in 
America during the late eighteenth 
century. Likewise in the 1750 room 
are to be found the Hitchcock spinnet 
described in this department for 
January 1930, and a quaint old paint- 
ing of the sixteenth century. Of course 
the most authentic room of all is the 
Emerson library, which has _ been 
moved bodily from the old homestead 
across the way and reconstructed and 
arranged by his grandchildren exactly 
as he left it. His pen lies on the table 
where he put it down. Beside it is the 
chair in which he sat and wrote upon 
his lap. Along one wall are his books, 
many of them priceless first editions. 





And on the others hang the portraits | 


of his friends and relatives. To see 
that room alone is worth a trip to 
Concord. 

While most exhibition collections 
have been bought or acquired for 
settings already provided for them, 
the Concord house was built for its 
collection. First acquired in the amus- 
ing way described in this department 
for March 192g, this nucleus has been 
held and added to over a period of 
forty or fifty vears by gifts and be- 
quests solely from local sources, and 
is therefore as purely local a collection 
could find anywhere in the 
It is also a surprisingly com 
plete one. I believe that I could count 
on my fingers the holes in the progres- 
sion of types and styles to be found in 


as one 
country. 


that neighborhood between 16go and 
1825, 


As would be expected in one of 
America’s oldest towns, furniture of 
the early periods predominates. Few 
collections anywhere contain any- 
thing equal to the Concord series of 
American high-backed carved chairs 
in unbroken succession, from the 
elaborate chair of the Restoration and 
the later one of James II, through the 
banister-back, to the spoon-back chair 
of the William and Mary period. 
With such superb material to draw 
upon, the seventeenth-century room 
is naturally one of the finest in the 
house. Far from being a prototype 
of the usual seventeenth-century New 
England ‘kitchen,’ it resembles more 
nearly a baronial hall of the days of 
Charles the Gay or James, eloquent 
witness to the fact that Concord 
pioneers, exiles as they were, retained 
in their surroundings in the midst of 
a wilderness much of the flavor of 
the culture and elegance which they 
had left behind in England. 

There are also a remarkable number 
of rare and beautiful pieces charac- 
teristic of eighteenth-century New 
England cabinetwork at its best. It 
is something of a surprise to’find in a 
country collection pieces of such out- 
standing merit as the dressing table, 
Figure 2, a New England piece par 
excellence if ever there was one. 
Notice its graceful proportions and the 
unusual slender turn of the legs and 
feet. How these have remained in- 
tact during all these years is indeed a 
wonder. It is interesting to note the 
similarity in design of this piece and 
the little drop-leaf table, Figure 3. 
Although the latter is made of pine 
instead of mahogany, both might 
well have been the work of the same 
hand. 

Another piece which speaks defi- 
nitely of its neighborhood is the 
block-front bureau in Figure 4, of the 






















Clothes Closels 


K-V Clothes Closet Fixtures modernize obso- 
lete space-wasting closets, and make efficient, 
orderly garment cases. All space is utilized. 
Clothing hangs wrinkle-free. Selection of gar- 
o— is easy —a slight pull . . . and the ward- 

is brought into the light and air of _ room 

. the garment desired is quickly chosen . 

a touch sends the carrier back into the closet. 
Moths are discouraged, cleanliness is assured. 
This strong and durable extension rod, operating 
on roller bearings in a metal sleeve, is handsomely 
finished and made in lengths from 12 to 6) 
inches. Can be installed with a screwdriver in 
new homes or old. 

“The Clothes Closet and the Housewife” de- 
scribes this modern fixture in detail. Also, K-V 
Shoe Racks, Wall Brackets and other K-V 
clothes closet conveniences. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 











1638 Muskegon Ave. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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SKY 
HIGH 


The story 
of aviation 
from 
earliest times 


to now 





By Eric Hodgins 
and F, A. Magoun 
$2.50 


at all booksellers 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 














The Atlantic 
$5,000 Prize Biography 


GRANDMOTHER BROWN’S 


HUNDRED YEARS 
By Harriet Connor Brown 


A book which Ambassador 
Charles G. Dawes calls in his 
foreword an epic of American 
life in the Middle West and 
a classic textbook of Ameri- 
can human nature. 


$3.00 
at all bookstores 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


Published by Little, Brown G& Company 
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held during the last three years. This year, however, 


a special feature will be made of the successfully 
remodeled house and two prizes will be offered for those adjudged the best. 
These houses will be judged by a Jury of not less than three, to include two 
architects who are members of the American Institute of Architects. The 
new houses will be judged on the following points: — 


1. Excellence of design 

2. Skill in use of materials 

3. Economy in space and convenience in plan 
4. Adaptation to lot and orientation 


The remodeled houses will be judged on the following points: — 


1. Excellence of design 


2. Skill and economy in adapting space to new demands and in solving special 


problems 


The Competition calls for photographs and plans as specified 
in detail below of houses built or remodeled within the United States proper. 
Every architect who has recently built or remodeled a house which comes 
within one of the classes specified and which has not been published in any 








magazine of national scope (professional architectural magazines are ex- 
cepted) is cordially invited to enter this competition. 


As in previous years, a selected number of the houses sub- 
mitted (both new and remodeled) will be sent in a traveling exhibition to as 
many cities from the east to the west coast as our scheduled time will allow. 
These exhibitions have been very popular and have aroused enthusiastic 


comment wherever they have been shown. 

















GENERAL CONDITIONS 











The submission of material in the Small-House 
Competition will be taken as an acceptance of 
the conditions as set forth below. The following 
general conditions apply to both new and re- 
modeled houses. 


1. This competition is open to all architects and 
architectural designers, and each competitor may 
submit as many houses as he desires. 


2. The house submitted may be of any style and of 


any material. 


3. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and may 
contain, as noted above, from five to twelve rooms, 
inclusive. Breakfast-rooms, pantries, baths, dress- 
ing-rooms, halls, laundries, and enclosed porches will 
not be counted as rooms. 


4. The contestant’s name and address shall not be 
put on the front of the mount, but shall be written on 
the back, and a piece of paper, pasted around the 
edges, placed over it. On the back shall also be 
pasted an envelope containing a plain card, 3” x 5” 
in size, clearly lettered with the name and address of 
the architect. Any house which the contestant does 
not wish to have exhibited should be plainly marked 
onthe back of the mount, * Not for Exhibition.’ Other- 
wise we shall consider that we have his consent to 
exhibit his photographs. 


9. On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, 
in two or three lines and nicely lettered, the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Submitted in the Contest held by the House 
Beautiful Magazine.’ In the upper right hand corner 
shall be left space for a card 3” x 5’’ which will con- 
tain the architect’s name, if the mount is selected 
for exhibition. : 


6. All photographs and plans entered in this com- 
petition and chosen for cither publication or exhibi- 
tion shall remain in our possession until after the 
exhibition. We request that houses entered in this 
competition be not submitted to any other magazine 
until after they are released by us. All contestants 
will be notified of the awards soon after they are 
made, and those whose houses are not selected for 
either publication or exhibition may withdraw them 
by sending the necessary notification. Entries will 
be returned express collect. Contestants whose 
houses are exhibited will be notified when the exhibi- 
tions are over. If they desire, their photographs will 
then be returned to them upon the payment of the 
necessary transportation charges. 


THE HOUSE BEAL TIE L 


For the 


rooms: 


th SMALL HOUSE COMBETITION 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL announces a Fourth Small- 
House Competition and Exhibition similar to those 


& EXHIBITION 
$2800 IN PRIZES 


For the 


new house of 5-7 rooms: 


$500 
- $300 
$200 


IsT PRIZE 
2ND PRIZE 
3RD PRIZE 


new house of 8-12 rooms: 


- $500 
- $300 
$200 


IST PRIZE 
2ND PRIZE 
3RD PRIZE 


For the remodeled house of not more 
than 12 


- $500 
- $300 


IsT PRIZE 
2ND PRIZE 


IN ADDITION to these Prizes an Honorarium of $50 
will be paid for each house (with the exception of the 
prize houses) accepted for publication in the House 
Beautiful. This applies to both the new houses and 


the remodeled houses. 











waren en 





7. In order not to delay the exhibitions, and also to 
ensure better reproductions, glossy prints of those 
photographs to be used in the House Beautiful will 
be secured from the architects. They will be asked 
also to furnish a second set of inked plans, or photo- 
graphs of plans, for publication. It will be consid- 
ered that the honorarium of $50 covers the expense 
of these prints. 


8. All entries should be carefully packed with stiff 


cardboard for protection, and expressed or delivered 
to the House Competition Editor, The House Beau- 
tiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts, on 
or before October 15, 1930. 








SPECIAL CONDIT IONS 








be . 

@ For New Houses 

There must be presented: — 

a. Three photographs of the house: — 

1. General view of the front 

2. Exterior detail 

3. Interior detail 
Two of these photographs are to be at least 7’ 

x 9” in size, and the third an enlargement at 
rol 14” x 18”, all to be in soft sepia finish. 
The enlargement should be of the general view 
or exterior detail. 

b.  First- and second-floor plans, drawn in ink at any 
convenient scale, and pochéd, with rooms 
plainly labeled and dimensioned; plot plan 
showing location and orientation of house, also 
at any convenient scale. 

ec. Legend giving the following information: — 

i Name of owner (not obligatory) 
2. Location of house 

3. Orientation of house 

4. Composition of family 

) 


, 


5. Special problems that had to be con- 


sidered 

6. Material and color of outside walls 

7. Material and color of roof 

8. Color of outside trim, doors, and windows 

9. Short description of interior shown 
These photographs, plans, and legend must all 
be mounted on one piece of beaver board, or a 
similar heavy mount, 30” x 40” in size and of 
light buff or cream color. 

d. Set of blue prints showing the four elevations of 

the house. These should be folded and placed 


— 


in an envelope, which should be pasted to the 
back of the mount. These blue prints must not 
contain the name of the architect. 


e@ For REMODELED Houses 


a. 


b. 


13 


PUI BLISHING ‘CORPOR ATION, 8 Arlington Street. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Photograph (or photostat) of house before 


remodeling 


First- and second-floor plans of house before 
remodeling 


Photograph of general view of house after re- 
modeling 


Photograph of detail (either exterior or interior) 
of house after remodeling 


First- and second-floor plans of house after re- 
modeling 


Legend giving the following information: — 


1. Name of owner (not obligatory) 

2. Location of house 

3. Orientation of house 

4. Composition of family 

5. Special problems that had to be con- 

sidered 

6. Material and color of outside walls 

7. Material and color of roof 

8. Color of outside trim, doors, and windows 

. Short description of interior shown (if 
included) 

10. Short description of original house 


— 


The floor plans may be drawn at any con- 
venient scale and should be pochéd. The 
rooms should be plainly labeled and dimen- 
sioned. The photograph of the house before 
remodeling may be of any size. The two pho- 
tographs of the house after re modeling should 
not be smaller than 7’ x 9” in size, and it is 
suggested that one of the se be enlarged to a 
size that will fit cony eniently on to the mount. 
These photographs, plans, and legend must 
all be mounted on one piece of beaver board, 
ora similar heavy mount, 30” x 40” in size 
and of light bul? or cream color. 


Set of blue prints showing the four elevations of 


the remodeled house, also of the house before 
remodeling, if argilable. These should be 
folded and placed in an envelope, which 
should be pasted to the back of the mount. 
These blue prints must not contain the name 
of the architect. 


[Additional copies of this Annoancement may be procured upon request from the House Competition Editor at the above address] 
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ANTIQUE 


REPRODUCTIONS 6 
ADAPTATIONS 








The dresser is a copy of an 
antique imported from France 





“Old France” 
cw 


A Provincial Group | 


in Beech 


hentic collection consists of sixteen pieces 
n furniture which are either copies © 

close adaptations. Beech was a wood 
»y the provincial cabinet makers. The 
style details express the 
country craftsman’s sim- 
ple and tasteful modifica- 
tion of the Lous XVI and 
Directoire modes. In addi- 
tion to the pieces illus- 
trated, there are a Chest 
Desk, Man’s Chest, Ped- 
estal Chest of Drawers, 
Small Dressing Table, 
Bedside Table, Night 
Table, Ladies Chiffonette, 
Chair and Bench. 









Charlotte antique re- 
, productions and adapta- 
Adapted from a piece tions include Colonial, 
inthe Museum of Early American, English 
Decoratice Arts, Pari and French types, in 
Cherry, Pine, Maple, 
Beech, Oak, Mahogany 
and Walnut. They are dis 
tinguished by the handi- 
work of skilled craftsmen, 
close adherence to tradi- 
tional details, and a treat- 
ment of the wood which 
gives it the mellowness of 
an antique. 


May we send you a 





B viet booklet pi turing various 
ed on an origir : . 
a5e8 c =~ Va historical groups and giv- 
in the Guillaum ? 

she Nou oo ing their style sources? 
neau Collection, Par: a 


Please enclose 10 cents. 





CHARLOTTE 
FURNITURE 





The base of this Secre 
tary is from the Louore, 
and the top from a 
piece in the Leroux- 
Cesbon Collection 


Showrooms at 
Grand Rapids 


-------------- 


T enclose 10 cents. Please send booklet to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








CHats ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 174) 











COMPANY) 


Charlotte, Michigan | 


small size and delicate proportions 
characteristic of such pieces found in 
and about Boston. A rare silver table 
of a type believed to hail from New- 
port is shown in Figure 5. I know of 
only two other tables of this kind — 
one at the Wayside Inn at Sudbury, 
and one in the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York. An even rarer type is 
that of the single drop-leaf table 
shown in Figure 6. In his Furniture 
Treasury, Wallace Nutting shows one 
of these tables with claw and ball 
feet owned by Dr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Birnie, but I can think of no other at 
the moment. The one at Concord is 
cf beautiful San Domingo mahogany, 
heavy as lead, each leaf measuring 
eighteen inches across, and cut from a 
single superb plank. The line of the 
apron here in relation to the turn of 
the cabriole legs is unusually fine. 
Another interesting feature is the 
heavy pad beneath the graceful Dutch 
foot. 

Next to this, or possibly before it, 
the piece in the collection which I 
covet most is the little Pembroke table 
in the style of Chippendale, Figure 7, 


| 


This is what I call an antique without 
a flaw. Tracing its descent directly 
from a Concord family, it has been a 
part of the Antiquarian collection for 
nearly fifty years, during which time it 
has been touched by nothing harsher 
| than a dusting cloth. The delicate 
| fretwork at the angles of the apron 
and legs and in the crossed stretchers 
is without a break, and the finish is 
in almost perfect condition. Pieces 
of this type have been sold during the 
past few years for phenomenal sums, 
none of them of course sufficient to 
buy the table photographed. I wish 
that it were possible for me to mention 
other important examples of this in- 
teresting eighteenth-century group. 
But these must wait. I shall also try 
to show at some later time a group of 
those pieces which have value not only 
as types, but for their historic asso- 
ciations. These of course are the pieces 
of which the Society is particularly 
proud. And it is these which will make 
their new house interesting, not only 
to collectors, but to every American 
with a breath of sentiment in him for 
the traditions of his country. 








i —— 





Tue Houst or To-pay 
(Continued from page 137) 


electric machine with the main elec- 
tric current at one side and the 
main water pipe at the other, and 
hot water is at our disposal at any 
time The hot-water faucet turns 
on the switch that starts the 
heater in motion and turns it off 
when we have drawn all the water 
we want. The advantage of this 
system is that it provides hot 
water at any time intermittently, 
without incurring the expense of 
providing hot water continually. 
And as we have improved the 
appliances themselves, we have 
given more attention to the vari- 
ous fittings. We have seen, for 
example, that iron water pipes are 
of shorter life than brass pipes and 
are more apt to rust and corrode. 
The cost of brass pipes is slightly 
more than iron, but the well-built 
house to-day is almost universally 
equipped with brass water pipes. 
The telephone to-day is likewise 
considered an important detail of 
equipment in the modern house. 
In many houses extensions are 
placed in all the principal rooms 
at the time of building for the 
very obvious convenience of sav- 
ing steps. 

But now let us see how these 
same modern improvements in the 
equipment of a house have af- 
fected the design of such things 
as lighting and plumbing fixtures. 
We have only recently come to 
appreciate that electricity pre- 
sents far greater opportunities 
than merely allowing us to elec- 
trify old candle and gas fixtures 
and oil lamps. The very fact that 


the lighting unit, in the form of a 
bulb, has no exposed flame, ‘as 
have gas and oil, allows of all sorts 
of new ideas in lighting fixtures. 
It was customary in the days of 
gas to install a centre ceiling fix- 
ture in each room with only an 
occasional wall bracket, depend- 
ing on oil lamps for intense light 
for reading. But to-day, with the 
universal use of electricity, we are 
not satisfied with so few fixtures 
and expect our rooms to be as 
bright by night as they are by 
day. The centre ceiling chandelier 
has gradually disappeared and the 
majority of rooms to-day are 
lighted by several wall brackets, 
with electric lamps to give intense 
light where strong light is needed. 
Mr. Talbutt, of the firm of Will- 
ing, Sims, and Talbutt, Philadel- 
phia architects, states that the 
slight cost of additional base plugs 
results in the owner’s preferring 
to have too many rather than too 
few, so that if she wants to use an- 
other lamp there is a plug handy 
to which to attach it. 

A few years ago much was 
heard about indirect lighting. 
The principle on which indirect 
lighting is based is not really a 
practical one. A great amount of 
light is wasted by being focused 
on to a wall or ceiling and reflected 
from there to the room. The 
tendency to-day is to get the full 
benefit of the light but to elimi- 
nate the glare as much as possible. 
This is often done by the use of 
frosted and moulded glass, by 
which the rays, when passing 








THREE 
WOMEN 


By H. E. Wortham 
Five hours of pure pleasure 


This book has 
given the re- 
viewer five 
hours of pure 
pleasure and 
no one who en- 
joys brilliant 
critical biography 





should miss it. Saint 

Each of the women __ Teresa 

of whom Mr. Wor- of 
Avila 


tham writes, St. 
Teresa, Mrs. Eddy Spain 
and Madame de 1515—1582 
Choiseul, epito- 

mizes her period and race, each 
had qualities which made her 
great in her own day, and which 
continue to fire the imagination 
of men, and each acknowledged 
with her whole soul the su- 
preme power of love. 


St. Teresa was 
Spanish Cathol- 
icism, mystic 
and indomita- 
able, embracing 
the ideal and 
making it actual. 
Madame de Choi- 





La seul was aristocratic . 


Duchesse France, making the 
de actual the ideal. 
Choiseul And Mrs. Eddy is 
France Anglo-Saxon Prot- 
1735-1801 ¢stantism, denying 
the actual. — Ourt- 

LOOK AND INDEPENDENT. 


Witty, thoroughly readable 


The only things these women 
have in common are frail health, 
dauntless courage and the power 
to awaken devotion in those 
around them....Mr. Wor- 
tham does not press these com- 
parisons. He has written a sensi- 
ble book, just, witty, sympa- 
thetic, thoroughly readable. 
One can read the three biogra- 
phies separately and gain much 
scholarly information, knowl- 
edge of humanity and pure 
enjoyment. As comments on the 
life and preoccupations of soci- 
ety in three dit 

ferent ages, the 
essays are be- 
yond criticism. 

... Mr. Wor- 

tham_ recre- 

ated his three ¥ 
women sympa- 
thetically and 
with occasional ae 
touches of very sly — Mary 
irony whichaddto Baker 
the relish of the — Eday 








book.—New United 
YorK HERALD- gates 
TRIBUNE. 1821-1910 
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BOOKLETS FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN REMODELING 











for the required amount. 


will not hesitate to call on us. 


seat everyone keeps a scrapbook of useful information. To assist House 
Beautiful readers in collecting valuable material for their scrapbooks, we plan 
each month to review a number of booklets, including especially those on sub- 
jects relative to the editorial text for that month. Since this issue, for instance, 
is chiefly devoted to remodeling, we are listing below the literature which seems 
particularly adapted to the modernization of existing houses. Next month being 
the Fall Building Number, we shall list many interesting booklets on the sub- 
ject of building, and so on throughout the year. 


| Unless otherwise noted, these booklets are sent free, and all that is 
necessary to obtain any of them is to fill in the coupon below, giving 
the number or numbers as listed. If a charge is indicated, send stamps 


In addition to this service we are always glad to answer special in- 
quiries relating to building, decorating, or gardening, and hope that 
many of our readers who wish information or advice on these subjects 








1. Build Warm Houses: In this 
booklet you are offered material 
that has been especially prepared 
by the manufacturer for archi- 
tects. It contains a treatise on the 
advantages of insulation and 
shows how the particular product 
under discussion may be incor- 
porated in existing houses. A sam- 
ple of the product is included. 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. 


4 





2. How to Lock Out Air, the Heat 
Thief: This title might be mis- 
leading, but really — to anyone 
having a steam-heating system in 
his home — this booklet will prove 
the equivalent of interest on hun- 
dreds of dollars in the bank. Air 
in a steam system is a thief. How 
it can be shut out and your home 
made more uniformly comfortable 
is told in this booklet which is 
yours for the asking. Hoffman 
Specialty Company 


3. The Story of Comfort: Take 
the electric cord out from under 
the rug, throw away the exten- 
sion for the percolator, and re- 
move the extra socket from the 
hall light. Here is a_ booklet 
describing a_ scientifically _pre- 
pared plan that may be applied 
to your home, old or new — to 
assure you the comforts and 
conveniences of every form of 
electric appliance. You will be 
sure to enjoy and profit by this 
information. General Electric 
Company 














- Making Old Houses into 


Charming Homes: The location 
of an old house sometimes makes 
it preferable to a new house in an 
outlying development. If your 
home — or the one you plan to 
purchase — is not exactly this 
year’s model, undoubtedly the de- 
scriptions and illustrations in this 
booklet will help you. Its entire 
contents are devoted to this sub- 
ject. Weatherbest Stained Shingle 
Company 
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6. 


turer’s product. It is a collection 
of pictures in color showing how 
prominent decorators suggest the 
draping of casement windows, 
and helps to solve a most difficult 
problem. There are lots of sug- 
gestions that you will find most 
practical regardless of how new 
or how old your house may be. 
Detroit Steel Products 





New Ideas in Home Decora- 
tion: Here are offered many sug- 
gestions for producing an effective 
colorscheme in the rooms through- 
out your home by the use of a 
floor covering that is obtainable 
in so great a number of colors and 





their side walls re-covered with 
stained shingles. If you have 
doubted the possibilities of re- 
beautifying your house by this 
method, here is your answer. 
Creo-Dipt Company 





Aluminum Paint: This booklet 
describes completely the ‘Coat of 
Metal’ protection obtainable by 
the use of aluminum paint. Ad- 


vantages to be derived from the | 


use of this paint as a priming 
coat, with resultant saving, are 


well shown and described. Un- | 


usual uses to which it may be put 
throughout the house are also 





designs that draperies, wall cov- pointed out. Aluminum Com- | 
ering, upholstery, and so forth, pany of America 
may be made to harmonize 
effectively. The charge for this 

booklet is 10 cents. Armstrong | 12. Colonial Entrances: Because | 


Cork Company 





How Shall I Heat My Home? 
Well, how will you? Just because 
that question has been argued 
and discussed for years, don’t 
think for a minute that a very 
complete answer has not been 
prepared. This booklet discusses 
the various systems — and does 


the most appealing feature of a 
house is usually the front en- 
trance, more and more attention 
is being given to its character. 
This booklet shows some excellent 
illustrations of various types 
which should be of value to every- 
one contemplating remodeling or 


modernizing. Hartmann-Sanders | 





it thoroughly. American Radiator 
Company 





Homes and Pine Interiors: 
This longing for a ‘native pine’ 
room is far from a seasonal desire. 
There is something about the 
simplicity and beauty of pine 
paneling that appeals to us all, 
and it is becoming increasingly 
popular. This charmingly illus- 
trated booklet costs $1.00. Shev- 
lin-Carpenter-Clarke Company 


10. 


Giving the Old House a New 
Lease on Life: The manufacturer 
publishing this folder evidently 
believed pictorial evidence better 
than a thousand words, since it is 
filled with photographs taken of 
houses before and after having 





13. 


' 


Company 

said, 
The New Book of Roofs: A thor- | 
ough discussion of the beauty 
that the proper roof helps to give 
a house. Color, texture, perma- | 
nence, are all considered. The 


question of re-roofing is taken up. 
Colored illustrations help to make 
this book particularly interesting. 
Price, 30 cents. Johns-Manville 
Company 








Homes of Comfort: Probably 
the most common problem of 
remodeling is the addition of an 
extra bathroom — or lavatory. 
Whether your house is already 
built or still to be planned, here is 
real help for you. Illustrated in 
color, this booklet gives drawings 
and prices of complete installa- 
tions, which is a most satisfactory 
method when the check book 
must be consulted. Crane ¢ 
Company 
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Decorating with Casements: 
This is more than a piece of litera- 
ture describing a good manufac- 








READER’S SERVICE 


House Beautiful Publishing Corporation 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 


Please send me the following booklets (write numbers below): 


I enclose $.......... 


in stamps to cover the charge as listed 
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For the 
Home 


INCLIN-A TOR— 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFt. 








INCLIN-ATOR — Ascending Stairs 
For Anyone to Whom Stairs are a Hardship 

The INCLIN-ATOR offers a simple, safe and reliable means of 
ascent and descent. You can forget that stairs exist. 

The INCLIN-ATOR folds against the wall when not in service. 
and does not interfere with the customary use of the stairway 
Resembles a piece of high-grade furniture. Operated by the touch 
of an electric button. Special attachments . ; 
available for invalids. 


“Elevette” 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
\ new and unique form of elevator for home use. Where stairs are 
adapted to the inclined lift, the “Elevette” solves the problem 
ihe installation is simple and the cost comparatively low. 
Comp lete 


information and name of nearest representativr 


given on request 


INCLINATOR CO. OF AMERICA 


1412 Vernon St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Originators and manufacturers of simplified 
Electric Passenger Lifts for the Home 
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Real old timey Virginia Brick 


Now obtainable 


RICK that for all any- 
body can tell, were 
made along with the batch 
Jefferson had burned right 
on his own grounds for 


unbelievable look of age- 
oldness. You'll be inter- 
ested to know, that for 
years we tried to find out 
Jefferson’s brick making 


APRAMCNGSM AGROB aes 
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building Monticello. Brick secret, and then ran on 

= that are exactly the same it quite by chance. We 

= special size, and that have can’t tell you the secret, 

— the same cracks and craz- but we willgladly send you 
= ings. The same slight off- acircular about these inter- =r] 
SS shapeness, and an almost esting yester-year bricks. ~ 
se ie . — 3 
#3 Old Dirginia Brick Co., Salem, Virginia = 
es ae = ange eT ee ee 
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So many hell-raising doughboys 
have appeared in war stories that it 
seems almost impossible for an Ameri- 
can author to write about the war 
without displaying a lot of wise- 
cracks. But ‘*Falcons of France’ is an 
exception. It gets over a complete 
autobiographical account of an Amer- 
ican aviator’s experience in France 
without profanity, liquor guzzling, 
brag and bluster. — Harry Hansen 
in The New York World. 








FALCONS OF FRANCE 
By James Norman Hall 
and Charles Nordhoff 
Though announced as a novel, this 
is a straight narrative of adventures 
in the Lafayette Flying Corps in 
which America was peculiarly inter- 


An Atlantic Book 


ested Admirably Published by Little, Brown & Co. 


straightforward, 
vivid and absorbing. — Henry 
Wysuam Lanier in Woman's Home 


Companion 







$2.50 at all booksellers | 
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Tue House or To-pay 
(Continued from page 176) 


through the glass, are distorted. 
Indirect lighting, however, is be- 
ing developed for decorative ef- 
fects, but this is a subject in itself. 
The electrical plans of the house 
of to-day are extremely compli- 
cated, with the various outlets for 
wall and ceiling fixtures, switch 
plates, base plugs for lamps, and 


special ones for power. Many 
houses, too, are wired for the 
radio, which involves certain 


other complications. 
As we have come to appreciate 
beauty in the house, we have seen 


phia architect, and many other 
architects with whom I have dis- 
cussed the question, generally try 
to conceal radiators under window 
seats or in reveals in the walls, 
The illustration on page 137 shows 
a radiator under a window seat in 
the living-room of a house de- 
signed by Roger H. Bullard, Ar- 
chitect. 

We might almost say that the 
equipment of a house to-dav is 
considered more important than 
its design. For it is probably true 
that many of us would put up 


Photograph by John Wallace Gellies, Inc 





THE IMPROVEMENT in the planning and 
decoration of bathrooms, as well as in the design 
of their fixtures, is well illustrated by this 
bathroom in a house designed by Frank J. 


Forster, Architect 


great efforts made to improve the 
appearance of various utility fix- 
tures. In the house of to-day 
there are plumbing fixtures which 
have been designed as carefully as 
is a chair. With a greater regard 
for beauty generally we have left 
nothing unimproved, not even the 
kitchen sink or the bathroom 
faucets. Color has found its way 
into plumbing fixtures, which at 
one time, not so very long ago, 
were thought to be perfect only 
when immaculately white. We 
have felt, too, the necessity for 
concealing awkwardly placed radi- 
ators. The ‘period radiator cover’ 
is one of the most absurd concoc- 
tions of this over-zealous age. 
Conceal a radiator, yes, but to 
conceal it with a cover that has 
the character of a period when 
steam heat and radiators were not 
even dreamt of is an anachronism. 
Robert R. McGoodwin, Philadel- 


with a house that in its design did 
not come quite up to our expecta- 
tions and meet our ideas of good 
taste if it were equipped through- 
out with all the latest improve- 
ments. Now that we have gone so 
far in the development of this 
phase of the house, however, it 
would seem as if it were time to 
give more consideration to its 
design. We must realize that be- 
cause of these various new types 
of equipment that have been de- 
veloped the period house is reall 
an inconsistency which only our 
conservatism perpetuates. We 
must develop a modern plan be- 
fore we can expect a ‘modern 


house’ to arise. Modern equip- 
ment will be instrumental, | 
think, in future evolution of a 


plan which will be entirely ad- 
justed to our modern needs and 
which will in turn be expressed in a 
new architectural form. 
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NOTES FROM SOME VIRGINIA GARDENS 


(Continued from page 164) 


hovers close by with its tiny 
stream, separated from the main 
garden by a low rubblestone 
border. Here seeds of wild phlox 
and columbine and primrose have 
sown themselves, and their prog- 
eny are allowed to run riot, or 
look as if they had, which is af- 
ter all what counts in a garden. 
The front door looks down the 
hall through a rear door to another 
garden path leading out through a 
gate under an old apple tree and 
bordered all the way by the most 
lovely iris — like a rainbow in the 
setting sun. A flock of white geese 


strut on the lawn on the service . 


side — a lively and indispensable 
part of the picture. 


Chatham 


The garden at Chatham in- 
cludes a low wide living terrace 
at the rear of the house, which 
looks down a broad grass allée 
bordered by rows of tall red 
cedars daringly and successfully 
clipped to look like tall old Eng- 
lish yews. Thence through an iron 
gate to a very lovely terra-cotta 
Diana in a garden of more clipped 
cedars. The base of this statue 
is beautifully planted with two or 
three well-chosen flat old box speci- 
mens and a few old English ivy 
plants cleverly worked in with it, 
as if these two had grown old with 
the statue. 

On either side of the grass allée 
the garden extends in flat parterres 
bordered with tiny box hedges. 
Beyond at one side is a complete 
rose garden, on the other an iris 
garden with a pergola of white 
brick piers down two sides. 

Still farther along is the famous 
bird garden, a series of six or eight 
pheasant cages of wire netting, 
like glorified chicken runs, and 
truly glorified. The birds are rare 
ones of gorgeous colors, and each 
bird with his mate has his own 
little house and run planted with 


old gnarled box bushes and cedars, 
where he can strut at will. Dog- 
wood borders the path past the 
cages so that one is scarcely aware 
of the wire divisions. 

A few Lombardy _ poplars 
planted beyond the central allée 
behind the terminal cedars give 
an interesting irregularity to the 
skyline, which would otherwise 
be hard and empty. The sil- 
houette against the sky, as well as 
shadows, means much in a garden, 
and the designer who knows this 
can often create both. 

The planting at Chatham is full 
of suggestions. The parterre beds 
are planted each with one kind 
of plant, and different colors fill 
the different beds, though they 
are arranged symmetrically. Pink 
English daisies fill two beds, blue 
forget-me-nots another, and vel- 
low Erysimum and blue Phacelia 
campanularia others. Interesting 
standards accent the centres of 
the parterre groups. Common 
Forsythia suspensa is used, also 
weigela, as well as the better- 
known standard wisteria. 

There are also pots in the loggia 
and on the terrace, some filled 
with forget-me-nots, some with 
fluffy Alyssum saxatile, and others 
with various pinks. Potted plants 
are always decorative, but it is 
refreshing to find some new sub- 
jects used. Almost any shallow- 
rooted field or pot-grown plant 
can be taken up and potted when 
in bloom, or just before, if the ball 
is kept and the operation per- 
formed on a wet day. 

The outbuildings and _ lesser 
buildings at Chatham are also 
fascinating parts of the garden. 
When a garden can show its 
service parts as well as its living 
quarters as places of beauty, that 
garden is twice blessed. We know 
that it is good not only to look at 
but to live in — and in this quality 
lies the secret of the best gardens. 





More SMALL TREES OF GREAT WorTH 
(Continued from page 156) 


assume bright tints of orange and 
scarlet. Rhus cotinoides (Ameri- 
can smoketree), from the South- 
West, sometimes grows thirty-five 
feet tall, but the old-world R. 
cotinus, the common smoketree, is 
rarely other than a_ spreading 
shrub. The latter is the hardier 
of the two, but both are grown, 
when slightly sheltered, in Massa- 
chusetts. The American species is 
rather brighter in its autumn 
lnts; the other leads in the showi- 
ness of fruit. Both do best in 


well-drained soil in sunny places, 
luxuriating, like the sumacs, in drv 
and rocky situations. 

The only member of the heath 
family to appear in this list is the 
sourwood, Oxvdendrum arboreum, 
which has gained in recent vears 
some of the popularity it richly 
deserves. As commonly seen, it is 
very slender, with a narrow, round- 
topped crown. It grows quite 
slowly, but, as a compensation, it 
begins to bloom when knee-high. 
The white blossoms, shaped like 
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Design protected by U.S, Letters Patent 


Luxurious Comfort 


HIS appealing design presents a new and very distinctive type 

of Solarium furniture which can be rolled easily to the lawn. It 
is allerattan construction, natural finish, decorated with bands of 
French enameled cane in contrasting colors. The upholstery is an 
imported fabric chemically treated to resist water. Light of weight, 
but sturdily built—the curves are so designed that it is absolutely 
impossible for one not to relax in perfect comfort. 

The arm chair illustrates a new suite which we have named 
Sleepy Hollow and demonstrates again the Sons- 
Cunningham preeminence in style design. The 
materials and decorations are similar to those 
employed in the chaiseelawn, 
and the comfortable cushions are 









Design pretected by U.S, Letters Patent 


likewise channelled. Such a suite will give your Sun Room an 
irresistible smartness and charm. 

Sons=Cunningham furniture is built for those who seek 
originality of design, the finest quality of materials 
and workmanship, and unusual upholstery combinations. It 
may be seen in the most representative display of designs and 
color combinations in the Sons= Cunningham Showrooms, 
where you are cordially invited to call. Purchases may be 
made through your dealer or decorator. 


A portfolio of colored prints and other 
illustrations will be mailed upon re- 


cetpt of twenty cents—stamps or coin, 


Sons — Cunningham 
Reed & Rattan Co, Ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
383 MADISON AVENUE ’ 
at 46¢b Street 


NEw YORK 




























































..- “actually like 
to wash dishes,” 
say the women 


who have EBCOS 


i EP 4 
IT’S SO EASY WITH THE 
EBCO Built-in Dishpan 


A commodious, round com- 
partment 15% inches in diame- 
ter by 8% inches deep — self 
draining — built into the sink — 
permanent. No unwieldly dish 
pan to scour and store. And on 
one side, a rectangular compart- 
ment with special wire drain 
basket for racking and sterilizing 
dishes — on the other, a large 
drainboard. The “EBCO”’ has 
all the advantages of an ordinary 
sink plus the exclusive ‘“‘EBCO” 
utility and dishwashing features. 


‘EBCO 


DISHWASHING SINK 





The “‘EBCO” is obtainable in 
the 60-inch length with drain- 
board and 42-inch without drain- 
board — both sizes furnished 
with wall hangers or pedestal 
legs and with right or left side 
washing compartment. A flat 
rim type for tiled-in kitchens or 
kitchen cabinets, with two com- 
partments, is furnished in 391% 
and 30-inch lengths — other di- 
mensions in proportion. Ask 
your plumber to show you the 
“EBCO”, or write us for special 
literature. 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
403-5 W. Town Street : : COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Send Complete Information about the 
—“EBCO” DISHWASHING SINK— 
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More SMALL TREES OF GREAT WorTH 
(Continued from page 179) 


the blueberry’s and arranged in 
racemes often eight inches long, 
are handsome in the peach-like 
foliage. Yet their fall is scarcely 
noticed, for capsules of gray and 
other colors follow them closely, 
maintaining the beauty of the 
tree at a high level. And a little 
later the leaves flame scarlet. 
The sourwood is perfectly hardy 
in New England. It is peculiarly 
free from disease and insect pests, 
and prospers in any moderately 
good soil (or it may prefer acid 
soil), enduring shade well. 
Stewartia and franklinia, of the 
tea family, would be two of our 
choicest small trees no matter 
when they bloomed, but since 
their blossoms are at their best in 
late July and August when few 
trees and shrubs are flowering, 
they are hardly to be omitted 
from our grounds. The latter has an 
amazing history. The Bartrams, 
John and his son William, found 
it in their explorations in Georgia 
in 1765. The same stand near the 
Altamaha River was visited by 
Moses Marshall in 1790, but never 
since that time has anyone been 
able to find the franklinia there or 


elsewhere in a wild state, and the 
species is known to us only from 
cultivated trees, all of which are 
descended (by cuttings) from a 
single specimen which John Bar- 
tram transplanted to his famous 
garden in West Philadelphia. 
(A report that wild trees were 
rediscovered in 1929 has not been 
confirmed.) Franklinia rarely at- 
tains a height of more than fifteen 
or twenty feet, and is inclined to 
be shrubby, especially in the north. 
It apparently prefers acid soil. 

Like Benjamin Franklin’s name- 
sake, the mountain  stewartia 
bears a superficial resemblance to 
the magnolia in both flower and 
leaf. Toward the north it often 
appears as a shrub, though not 
uncommonly even there as a tree 
fifteen feet tall. The Japanese 
stewartia has the same flower 
season and is more dependably a 
tree. The blossoms, which are 
borne abundantly, are white with 
a mass of yellow stamens, and 
they open more widely than the 
cup-shaped ones of the native 
species. It has proved perfectly 
hardy in the Arnold Arboretum 
and deserves wide planting. 





THE CHILDREN’s PLay GARDEN 
(Continued from page 140) 


the edge with a stick, bubbles will 
rise to the surface, and perhaps 
you may dislodge a deadly blood- 
sucker. Around this pond centre 
many deep dark mysteries. 
Beyond the boat pool and be- 
yond the turtle pond the ground 
becomes almost hilly, and here 


grow many low, thick bushes. 
These are the hide-and-seek 
bushes. Some are so thick that 


by wiggling you can squirm in far 
enough to be completely hidden. 

Opposite the bushes and in the 
southwest end of the garden is 
the climbing tree. This is a 
gnarly, low-branching oak. A 
rope ladder dangles from one of 
the limbs, and a wooden ladder is 
built firmly up against the trunk. 
The latter is for the convenience 
of visiting friends who have not 
mastered the art of rope climbing. 
Both the ladders lead to a tree 
house, well hidden among the 
green leaves. Near the oak usu- 
ally stands the wigwam, but as 
this is easily moved one is never 
quite sure where it will be found. 





In the middle of the west side 
of the garden, by the hedge, will 
be a long high concrete wall. This 
will be made very smooth, so 
balls can bound from it evenly. 
Here also one can write and draw 
as one pleases with colored chalk. 

In the northwest corner is the 
‘gym’ apparatus—a slide, a 
‘teeter-totter,’ a horizontal bar, 
swinging rings, and a soft mattress 
to fall on. 

Flowers will grow in the gar- 
den: dandelions and English dai- 
sies in the grass; pansies, forget- 
me-nots, and violets near the 
hedges; a tall straight Jack-in-the- 
pulpit by the turtle pond; butter- 
cups and field daisies among the 
hide-and-seek bushes. None of 
these flowers will grow in large 
clumps or beds — thus the danger 
of stepping on them will be les- 
sened. 

So the children’s garden is 
planned, and soon spring will be 
with us again, when young and 
old alike can go out and play in 
their gardens. 











A book to be read and treasured 





A reader of this most fascinating 
book wins double joy: in the 
story, which possesses all those 
attributes which make a great 
book; in meeting the author, 
who reveals herself to us as a 
woman possessing high intelli- 
gence, deep sympathy for and 
understanding of her fellows, 


an extremely keen and delicate | 


sense of humor, well-developed 
imagination and omnipresent 
appreciation of beauty. 


THE 


ROAD TO: 
WILDCAT| 


By Eleanor Risley 


is a valuable book .. . and we | 


are extremely fortunate to have 
here preserved for us so ably this 


section of unique American life | 
before it becomes a thing of the | 


past. Mrs. Risley, in beautiful 
English, has captured for us the 
feeling of out of doors; the basic 
friendliness of these people; 
their delightful, readable dia- 
lect; their homely philosophy; 
their dependence on religion; 
their queer cults; their attitude 
toward woman's place in life, 
and so on. With a light touch, 
in easy conversational style the 
author gives us adventure, 
humor to a very high degree, 
and pathos (brought out always 
briefly by suggestion). It is a 
book to be read and to be 


treasured. — PHILADELPHIA | 


Pusuic LemGer. 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
$2.50 at all bookstores 
Published by 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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RESULTS OF THE 
8th Annual Cover Competition 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





om eighth annual cover competition closed on 

May 15—the most successful one in every 
respect that we have yet conducted. There were 1817 
designs submitted, not counting many which were 
received too late to be accepted. 


The judges, consisting of Mr. W. A. Dwiggins, 
well-known artist and author of Layout in Advertising, 
and members of the House Beautiful staff, awarded the 
Prizes and Honorable Mentions as follows: — 


First Prize: BERNICE STERN, New York City 

Second Prize: ELIZABETH LEWIS, Victorville, California 

Student Prize: JEAN MANSFIELD, University of California at 
Los Angeles 


Honorable Mention: 
VANNA PETERS, Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles 
DIGUR BADER, Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles 
MARION SPANGENBERG, Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women 


ALFRED C. PARKER, Clayton, Missouri 
MARY LOUISE ELA, Rochester, Wisconsin 


NELSON GROFE, Boyertown, Pennsylvania 


The Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, 
was especially commended for the high standard of 
the work submitted by its students. 


Owing to the smaller size of the covers this 
year it has been possible to include one hundred and 
forty instead of the usual one hundred designs in our 
traveling exhibit. The first exhibition will be held 
at 8 Arlington St., Boston, from September 8 to 20, 
the next one at the Providence School of Design, 
Providence, Rhode Island, from September 22 to 
October 1, and the exhibit will then be shown in 
New York during October. Further exhibition dates 
will be published in the September issue. 


OLORFUL NATURAL STONE 
=r y a * : 


Residence, Balfour Road 
Detroit, Mich. 


me ividualizes Homes-atLow Cost 


In this attractive all-stone home, dignity, friend- 
liness and charm are woven into colorful harmony 
with Briar Hill Golden Tone Ashlar Wall Facing. 
Its rare color combinations, diversified surface 
textures, convenient random lengths and variable 
course heights provide unusual opportunity for 
original and exclusive effects. These features, plus 
rapid setting by either masons or eR 9 Os 
make this resplendently beautiful stone available 
at moderate cost. 


Our new Ashlar booklet pictures many Briar Hill 
Homes, shows the sandstone in its natural color 
and contains valuable ideas for every prospective 
home builder. Ask for Bulletin HA. Your blue- 
prints will be gladly estimated without cost or 
obligation. 
THE BRIAR HILL STONE COMPANY 
Glenmont, Ohio 


Leonard Willeke 
Architect 
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What is 


convenience worth? | 


CoNVveENIENCE has no price! And 
when complete convenience means 
such a slight addition to the cost of 
your new home—you can't afford to 
neglect the Kernerator in building. 


Your architect knows—ask him. He will 

tell you how the handy hopper door— 
in or near the kitchen—removes the 
last obstacle to complete housekeep- 
ing convenience by providing effort- 
less disposal of rubbish and garbage. | 


Write today for attractive booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1229 North Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. | 


OFFICES IN 125 CITIES 


KERNERATOR 


NCINERATION 
» EXISTING BUILDINGS 


With oil or gas 

for heat, what 

about waste 
disposal? 
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Tue mention of certain plants in garden 
circles always calls forth a derisive smile. | 
am going to refer to them as ‘pet abomina- 
tions’ even at the risk of offending some who 
have them growing. | have always felt that 
no plant is ugly in itself, but it is its misuse 
or wrong associations that cause us to dis- 
like it. 

First of these abominations is scarlet 
Salvia. Yet this | have had in a picking gar- 
den where it was lovely against a background 
of creamy wild cucumber vine, Artemisia 
culearis, plumepoppy, zinnias of greenish 
white, pale lavender asters and sweet-sultans, 
and with a foreground of café au lait annual 
phlox. Another time | used it on a far hillside 
massed as a foreground to a shrubbery border 
planned for its vivid autumn reds, where it 
was most effective. 

The next most despised plant is, | think, 
the Hydrangea paniculata. At a certain time 
in late August, I see it blushing pink like a 
frothy mass of ice cream and marvel at its 
loveliness, particularly if it is an old one in 
tree form. But constant repetition of it 
makes me loathe it, especially when the heads 
have turned to a dirty green and droop 
forlornly. 

The blue spruce belongs also in this group. 
It is so often seen stuck in the front lawn be- 
side the inevitable bed of Salvias that we 
have become blind to its artistic use. I once 
built a whole garden around a group of four 
large old ones, mingled with the long branches 
and deep, dull pink cups of magnolias. A 
pool was built with plantings of lavender and 
cool pink and gray-green, and now these 
spruces are the focal point of a charming 
picture. 

Anthony Waterer spireal hated for years. 
Since it is always painfully associated with 
cheap bungalows, | determined never to use 
it in my plantings. Yet after a while some- 
one showed me how effective for cutting are 
its sprays of raspberry-pink. Also, it blooms 
in August, when there is little else, and since 
then | have used it, but with restraint. 

As for Vanhoutte spirea, some people won’t 
let me include it on a planting plan. When 
old, it is very ugly, but if pruned in the right 
way, — not lopped back, but thinned after 
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Puiant MATERIAL re- 


Serred to in the text can for the most part be 


obtained from the nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear on these pages. For sources of 
those plants not generally carried write to the 
Readers’ Service Department, House Beauti- 
ful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, and enclose a 


stamped self-addressed envelope. 


ee Sd 


blooming by taking out the oldest wood, — 
it will remain graceful. A pretty combination 
is its use with Paul English hawthorn. 





WHAT TO DO They tell me that July is the 
IN AUGUST one month when it is fatal 
to move a peony, but that 
August is the best month. In resetting see 
that only one inch of soil is above the eyes. 
Iris may now be divided, as well as in July. 
Toward the end of the month is the ideal time 
for dividing phlox, for there is still enough 
color showing so that we know what we are 
about. Now is the time for planting Ma- 
donna lilies, or as soon after as they arrive 
from abroad. Christmas-roses do not like to 
be disturbed at any other time but now, and 
Colchicums planted now will bloom this 
autumn. 

The first ten days in August are reputed to 
be the best time for clipping an arborvite 
hedge, and the truth of the adage is proved by 
the luxuriance of one which I have attended 
faithfully for many years. 





@ @ @ The last two weeks in August are the 
ideal time for transplanting evergreens unless 
the soil is too dry, in which case it is better 
to wait for a wet spell. Better wait until 
spring if the situation is wind-swept. In any 
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case, protect with cornstalks, pine boughs, or 
burlap, and do not allow them to go into the 
winter in a dry condition. Spraying of the 
foliage is helpful, in addition to watering 
the roots. 





SHRUBS FOR It is well at this season to 
AUGUST BLOOM |ook about and see what 
shrubs are now in bloom. 
We no longer crave spectacular effects, but 
are more concerned with restful greens. Yet 
a number of delightful flowering shrubs are in 
evidence. There is the pure white Althea 
Wm. R. Smith, and also lovely ones of palest 
pink, deep raspberry, or violet. The sweet 
pepper bush with its spikes of greenish white 
is an attractive accompaniment to the de- 
spised goldenglow, which contains in its heart 
such a pronounced greenish tinge. 

Sorbarias now take the place of the 
Spirezas. One of the best of these is S. arborea 
glabrata, with divided deep green leaves and 
spectacular white panicles, growing from six 
to fifteen feet tall. 

The lilac chaste-tree (Vitex agnus-castus) 
and V. macrophylla are interesting shrubs 
with aromatic five-fingered leaves and laven- 
der-blue flowers in terminal spikes. 

In front of this | have seen planted the 
somewhat lower-growing Elsholtzia staun- 
toni, to be treated almost like a herbaceous 
plant, a shapely little bush with spikes of 
rosy-purple flowers. 

Then there is the Lespedeza or bushclover 
with purple pea-like flowers attractive with 
the Clematis paniculata. 








FORM IN [rn addition to practical reasons, 
PLANTING we plant also for xsthetic rea- 
sons, in which case we consider 
form of vital importance. It will be helpful 
to know that pointed accents (so indispensa- 
ble in creating pictures) other than the usual 
redcedars and Lombardy poplars may be 
secured by the Cercidiphyllum, which is 
pointed when young and has a most attrac- 
tive heart-shaped leaf tinged pink when 
unfolding. There are also pyramidal elms, 
though these are rather like broad, pyramidal 
maples, and the Chinese poplar (Populus 
simoni fastigiata). (Continued on page 1%4) 
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m Home-grown Bulbs from 
11ieS The Green Mountains 
Ready NOW! 


beri as freshly fallen snow; fragrant as the rarest perfume from 
the Indies; the loveliest of the entire lily family. Lilium can- 
didum grows well in open, sunny places, needs but little attention, 
should live for years, rewarding you with many blooms in Mid-July. 








Solid, home-grown bulbs, direct from the bulb beds, 
45 cts. each, $4.50 per dozen, $35 per 100 
Imported bulbs (ready in September) 30 cts. each 
$3 per dozen, $22 per 100 


|) Complete printed instructions for planting and culture sent with each order 


Regal Delphinium (Hardy Larkspur) 


We offer one of the finest strains of hybrid Delphinium available to- 
day— from seed produced by one of the greatest English growers— 
fulfilling every promise the name implies. Heavy compact growth, large 
individual flowers in long dense spikes, in colors ranging from pink 
shades to deep blue and mostly double—they are truly regal. 


35c Each $3.50 Dozen $25 per 100 


If you do not have our catalogue of perennials, lilies, rare orchids and ferns, 
shrubs and evergreens, please advise us; a copy will be mailed at once. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Box B, Charlotte, Vermont 
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Shelley’s 
Lost Letters to Harriet 


NS 


NT ee 


- HOTSON’S discovery of the. lost letters which 
wrote to Harriet at the time of his elopement 
with Mary Godwin, urging her to resign her place as wife in 


Mary's favor, were first published in the Atlantic Monthly in : : 
You Can’t Be Too 
Careful about Details 


. . they are so important, and reflect your pride in your 
home and its surrounding grounds. Your fence, too, must 
be beautiful, yet provide adequate protection and be sturdy 
enough to withstand wind, weather, and time. 


in book form in a strikingly beautiful limited edition. 


Limited Edition “Mr. Hotson has again made an 


Bound in important addition to our knowl- 
Horizon Blue Cloth ‘ EE te ‘ 1s 
Stamped in Gold edge of the life of a major poet.” 


Gilt top, rough edges, Herbert Gorman in the New York 


hand-made paper Times Book Review. 
Sheets and Cover 


Imported from England 





French Provincial Woven Wood Fences, constructed of live 
young chestnut palings woven together with Cop — eld 
wire, are sturdy, quaintly charming, and readily adaptable 
to every type of architecture. In full five foot sections, 
ready to erect. 


French Provincial 
Woven Wood Fence 


Robert C. Reeves Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York City = (b-8) 
Please send me booklet, “Fence and Defence,” without cost. 


oe a The importance of the letters, 


Ricwaro De La Mar which are properly placed in a 

Designer of Limited Editions luminating summary of this period 

for Faber and Faber, Ltd. Be . 
London 


of Shelley’s life, cannot be esti- 
mated.’’ — Walter Yust in the 
$8.00 Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Order from 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





la 
Hl January, February and March, 1930. They are now offered” 
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if by any 
chance you failed to buy Schling Qual- 
ity Bulbs at our import prices of May 


Seldom repeats itself, but 


and June, you will be glad to learn that 
we still can offer a limited number of the 
collections listed below during the 
months of July and August only, at 
prices far below those that will obtain 
later. Send for our Special Bulb List. 


NOTE — these are all top size, first quality 
bulbs in collections of named varieties - 
not mixed. Plant each variety separately 
and learn to appreciate its individual 
charm and beauty. (Collections in units of 
100 only — our selection of varieties.) 


100 Single Early Tulips in 10 named 
varieties é $6.00 
100 Double Early Tulips in 10 
named varieties 6.50 
*100 Darwin Tulips in 10 named va- 
rieties. — nse flowers on stems 
2l4 feet 5.50 
100 C See Tulips in 10 named va- 
rieties. he Tulips of Gran 
mother’s Garden 
100 Breeder or Art Tulips in 5 rare 
named varieties. In form like Dar- 
wins, wonder ul pastel shades 
100 Grape Hyacinths. Heavenly 
wate = Delightful in the Border or 
ock: 
100 Daffodils for naturalizing 
100 Glory of the Snow, blue (Chi- 
onodoxa) Loveliest and earliest 
Spring flower for naturalizing 
100 Poet's Narcissi 
10@ Crocus, in 4 colors 


Total Value $57.50 


The above 
Special Offer cotiection $50” 
of 1000 choice bulbs 

* Bloom in May and June. “AN the rest 
bloom in April and ay — the crocus 
earliest of all, as soon as the snow melts. 


” 5.50 


. 


Sw 
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Two Very Special Bulb Offers 


100 - - for only - - $3 


Choicest, first-class bulbs, sure to 
bloom. Special Mixture made up es- 
pecially for us from ten of the finest 
named varieties — not at all the ordin- 
ary field-grown mixture usually sold. 


A $6.00 value for only $3.50, or if 
you prefer, 50 bulbs for $2.00 





DARWIN TULIPS 





The Heralds of Spring 


200 256° 


25 each of | 
Snowdrops ee Glory of the Snow 
(Blue ; Heavenly Blue Grape Hya 
cinths; Blue Squills (Scilla sibirica); 
(Scilla campanulata); 
| White 





. Wood Hyacinths 
(Scilla Nutans); Winter Aconites. 








Madonna Lilies 


To Glorify Your June Garden 
Lovely with Delphiniums 


We offer here a limited quantity of ex 
tremely large, picked bulbs to those who 
wish unusual results. 10 to 15 magnificent 
blooms on stalks 4 to 5 feet tall may be 


expected. Delay may mean disappoint- 
ment Order NOW. 

Special, Picked Bulbs 

75c each, $7.50 a dozen 


Regular Mammoth Bulbs 
50c each, $4.50 a dozen, $35.00 per 100 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


58th St. and Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Round-headed trees for contrast 
of form are not far to seek — 
crabs, cherries, willows, maples, 
and oaks. 

Picturesquely irregular shapes 
are a little harder to find. The tea 
crab (Malus theifera) is branched 
irregularly, as are certain of our 
native thorns, notably Crataegus 
coccinea, the thicket hawthorn. 


eee Prostrate plants are 
equally useful in securing individ- 
ual and different effects with 
planting. My favorite evergreen 
of this type is Juniperus chinensis 
procumbens. A_ single specimen 
will spread five feet, though only 
eight inches high. It is of a de- 
lightful blue-green color and com- 
bines well with the glaucus variety 
of redcedar (J. virginiana glauca). 
And of course the common creep- 


(Continued from page 182) 


ing juniper is always to be de- 
pended upon (Juniperus _hort- 
zontalis). 





THE RUN-DOWN 
PERENNIAL GARDEN 


Now is the 
time to re- 
make the 
perennial garden which has run 
down, and so the best possible 
formula for soil preparation is in 
order. If possible have all poor 
soil removed from the entire bed 
to a depth of eighteen inches (two 
feet is better). Remove all grav- 
elly subsoil, and replace with a 
mixture of one-half good loam, 
one-fourth leaf mould or commer- 
cial humus, and one-fourth well- 
rotted manure. Heap up four 
inches to allow for settling and top- 
dress with bone meal and wood 
ashes sprinkled on until the 
ground looks white. 




















GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 


BY DOROTHY M-P. CLOUD 
(Continued from page 151) 





is sown. As in the case of all small 
seed, it is scarcely hidden from 
sight. The covering should con- 
sist of two parts sand to one part 
topsoil. 


e ee The annuals best suited 
for borders are sweet alyssum, 
candytuft, Tom Thumb nastur- 
tiums, Little Bluestar ageratum, 
portulaca, lobelia, and the dwarf 
varieties of Phlox drummondi. 
In common with nasturtiums, it is 
especially necessary to remove 
faithfully all faded flowers from 
phlox, in order to lengthen their 
blooming season. Actually this is 
a practice which should be fol- 
lowed with all plants. 

Most of the annuals, not includ- 
ing those used for borders, are 
planted from twelve to eighteen 
inches apart in the flower bed. 
The delicate growers, such as 
Trachymene, as well as those that 
are less pretentious in size, thrive 
better if more closely planted. 

The following list gives most of 


the annuals that are sown directly 
in the garden in the spot where 
they are to stand: — 

Gypsophila elegans Godetia 
Centaurea cyanus Mirabilis jalapa 


Centaurea imperialis Mignonette 
Brachycome Nigella 
Coreopsis Portulaca 
Gaillardia Candytuft 


Most of the above-mentioned 
seeds are sown broadcast and are 
later thinned out somewhat as 
they develop, the amount differing 
with each plant according to the 
kind of growth it makes, the rule 
to follow being not to allow them 
to become crowded. Coreopsis 
should be sown in rows eight 
inches apart; the seedlings are 
later thinned to stand eight or 
ten inches in the row. Mirabilis 
jalapa (four-o’clock) is sown in 
groups of three seeds each, which 
are later thinned to one plant. 
The groups should be eighteen 
inches apart. Occasionally they 
are started under glass and trans- 
planted later in the open, but not 
so successfully. 

Cosmos can be started in frames 
in early April and transplanted to 
the open where it 1s to stand. In 
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Au the joys of the } 
_ beautifully green lawns and brilli- 
 antly hued flowers that come from — 
correct sprinkling may be yours in 

any summer month. 


SG 


A Thompson Concealed — 
Lawn Sprinkling System and a mere | 
turn of the hand brings on a host | 
of life-giving sprays, sprinkling your — 
entire grounds. Just the right 
amount of April rain-like drops. No - 
work nor fuss. No bother nor muss. a 
Thompson Systems operate so easily 
that what was man’s task now be- | 
comes child’s play. 












Economical, too, are 
Thompson Lawn. Sprinkling Sys-/ 
tems: Their initial cost is but little. 7 
Their upkeep nothing. Their savings |” 
in water, hose, gardener hire soon | 
pay for the initial investment. 











THOMPSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2251 E. 7th Street 
Las Angeles, California 


Without ey please send me your brochure 
ne Lawn Beautiful” 


325 W’. Huron Stret 
Chicago, Illinois 


Name 
Address 
City and State —— 
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Tue Houss ItseELF Grows 
OvERNIGHT —ItTs BEAuTY 
GROWS FOR YEARS 


IF YOU WANT AN ATTRACTIVE, COM- 
FORTABLE VACATION HOME-—AND ONLY 
YOUR DREAD OF THE FUSS AND DELAY OF 
BUILDING HOLDS YOU BACK—THE HODG- 
SON METHOD IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR WISH 


You cxoose a floor-plan from our book- 
let; we build your home in sections and 
ship it to you ready to erect. With local 
help you can have it put up in a short 
time, without litter, confusion, or un- 
expected expense. If you want us to 
handle the job completely, we will send 
a Hodgson construction foreman to 
supervise all details. 

People of means are choosing Hodg- 
son Houses, even when price doesn’t 
count. For the quiet charm of a Hodg- 
son House comes from architectural 





“‘fitness’’ and good taste. Each year its The sections fit tightly together, held 
beauty seems to increase...so simple rigid by heavy key bolts, and the fin- 


are its lines; so well does it blend with _ished house is sturdy and durable. Hodg- 
rugged landscape or leafy background. — son Houses everywhere have withstood HOD GSON Houses 










the severest storms. You will have no 
repairs for years. Selected cedar and 
Douglas fir are used in construction. 
Details are carefully finished. Solid brass 
hardware, glass doorknobs. Walls, roof 
and floors are insulated with Celotex. 

Our free illustrated book J gives 
you a great variety of pictures, plans 
and prices. Also shows furnishings and 
outdoor equipment. Write for it today, 
to E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, Mass., or 6 
East 39th Street, New York City. 



















































Subscribers 
Going Away for August or September? 


Let us remind you of two privileges 


1. Change of Address 2. Suspended Service 


If you want HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to follow you when you 
go away on vacation let us know at once please, the new address, 
as well as the old. Change the address every month if you like — 
just let us know by the first of the preceding month. But if 
you’re to be constantly traveling, we will hold the issues for 
you until a specified date, and mail them all at once. Or, you 
may have your subscription extended to compensate for the 
missed numbers. Just let us know. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


RW RWC AMUNORN AB 5.5 Scssdis de5)Ser 0s <6 ass oeelnsiea ew esenc eaaus 


Send the magazine for _months, beginning —________ to 





DRS ra Me eee ode ost oh ere voosin we ae ea bak Sean RGIS 


Suspend service for_____ months, beginning ~~~ 


After__months mail all copies to | A vee ane rte HSS 
OR 


Extend subscription months \ sate sain et iay cuaiatas SeoueeniAy gO 
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(Subscriber please sign here) 
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WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


ESTRUCTIVE insect pests multiply rapidly at this 

time unless checked by the use of a good standard 
insecticide. Protect your flowers, plants, shrubs, and 
evergreens now, by spraying frequently and thoroughly 
. . . particularly on the underside of theleaves . . . with 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the nationally recognized 
standard insecticide. 















Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America. 
I quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 













Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison ivy, 
etc. . .. simply dilute with water and sprinkle . . . 1 gallon $2.00, 5 gallons 
$8.00. And then there is Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE, a wonderful soil stimulant 
(not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for growing Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other acid-loving plants. 
Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time of the year . . . 100 pounds 
$5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 




















“Insects and Their Control” is the title of anew book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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DUBOIS 


THE ORIGINAL 
Woven Wood Fence 
Imported from France 

Used from Coast to 
Coast because— 


IT BLENDS 














BRICK 


OF HOME 


STUCCO 





DUBOIS* 


Woven Wood Fence 


eTrademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


Send coupon for price list of various 
“Dubois” sizes. 





Name 








DUBOIS Fence & Garden Co., Inc. 
101 Park Ave., New York. | 
2-H 





STEREO TN. 








GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 
(Continued from page 184) 


this way much needed time is 
gained, as it takes a long period to 
come into bloom. However, it is 
usually started in the open the 
end of April, the seedlings being 
thinned to twelve or eighteen 
inches apart. When the plants are 
ten or twelve inches tall they 
should be pinched back, the weak- 
er ones more severely than the 
stronger ones. Support should be 
given early, as cosmos develops 
rather weak, succulent stems. 
Usually chicken wire is used for 
the purpose, just as for sweet peas. 

Lupines and Trachymene both 
transplant with difficulty, espe- 
cially the former. The best way 
to succeed with lupines is to sow 
three seeds in each pot, using 
three-inch pots. As the plants 
grow, thin each pot to one plant. 
The plants are later moved di- 
rectly from the pots to the places 
where they are to remain in the 
flower bed. Trachymene should 
also be started in pots, so that 
it will suffer less shock in the 
transplanting to the garden. 

Larkspur is frequently started 
in frames; however, it really does 
best when sown in the open where 
it is to stand, the plants, as they 
grow, being thinned sufficiently to 
keep them from overcrowding. 
They may be allowed to remain 
fairly close in order to provide 
shade, their delicate foliage being 
easily affected with the burning 
sun of summer. 


e @ e For an early garden there 
are a few stand-bys that can be 
forced, by starting them in hot- 
beds in March for bloom in June, 
such as Phlox drummondi, pe- 
tunias, stock, candytuft, agera- 
tum, and calendulas. 

Many annuals, such as zinnias, 
petunias, ageratum, four-o’clocks, 
marigold, snapdragon, Helichry- 
sum, and verbena, when they once 
begin to bloom will continue in 
their well-doing throughout the 
season. Those that bloom for a 
shorter period may be counted 
upon to give effect according to 
the various times they are started. 
Of the edging plants sweet alyssum 
will flower throughout the season, 
and more satisfactorily if its 
blooms are cut off in early August, 
when new flowers will break out, 
supplying the autumn with much 
fresher blooms. Its loveliness 
continues until frost. Nasturtiums 
also will be floriferoug until late 
fall. Portulaca remains colorful 
until the autumn, but finally 
grows weary sgoner than some of 
its neighbors and fails to throw 
more flower buds. Mignonette 
adds its fragrance to the garden, 
and candytuft is beautiful in 
early summer. The latter can be 


sown again the first or middle of 
July for fall effect. It should be 
sown generously, as should also 
gypsophila, and the young plants 
thinned out only slightly. When 
space is available it is well to use 
it as a growing spot for an addi- 
tional supply of annuals, sowing 
the seed in May or early June. It 
can later be used to replace plants 
that have reached old age, and so 
fill the garden with the freshness of 
early summer, which will continue 
until frost. 

The routine care given to 
perennials is applicable also to 
annuals. In their youth they re- 
quire an occasional pinching back, 
even after being moved to the 
garden, in order to make strong 
plants. Asters are one of the few 
exceptions to this rule. They 
should be given a thorough water- 
ing whenever necessary, in this 
way keeping the ground continu- 
ally damp, only allowing it to dry 
out occasionally to guard against 
rot and other diseases. During 
the summer season a soaking once 
or twice a day is usually sufficient. 
It is preferable to give the water- 
ing in the early morning or the 
late afternoon. In the extreme 
heat the sprinkler can be kept 
busy almost all day, being moved 
to a different spot about every 
half hour, and only discontinuing 
during the middle of the day. 
Once every one or two weeks 
throughout the growing season a 
top-dressing of pulverized sheep 
manure may be applied before the 
cultivation with excellent results. 
Liquid cow manure is often used 
with the same frequency, rather 
than sheep manure, but is discon- 
tinued when the flower buds show 
color, the strength prescribed be- 
ing one-half liquid cow manure to 
one-half water. It should never be 
applied when the soil is in a dry 
condition, nor should any of the 
mixture be allowed to fallon the fo- 
liage, as it might burn it. Bone flour 
broadcast over the bed at budding 
time will stimulate the flower 
development quite promptly. 

Cultivation should be prac- 
tised every week, and as often as 
practical after a rainfall in order 
to conserve the moisture. Never 
stir the ground when it is in a wet 
condition, as this is harmful to the 
soil construction. If the soil 
pulverizes when disturbed, then 
it is dry enough to be worked. 
Staking falls under the daily care 
and should be attended to as soon 
as any plants begin to show signs 
of needing support, or even sooner. 
Ordinarily wire stakes will ade- 
quately support annuals, and are 
the least conspicuous, though 
sometimes the wooden stakes are 
needed for the heavier growers. 
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RARE BULBS for POT-PLANTS 


African Blue lil. Bel Pardades ogy Guernse: lily, Jacobean 
ly. azo fy. i sicate lily, 
Anas i 


e lily. Clive iy Reinavaal iy, $1.00 
00 per Doz. Catalog free on n reques! 
GORDON AINSLEY Cabal Calif. 














Steiner Electric Lawn Mower 


Mowsquicher, better, easier. 16-in. for §, 
home use. Highest grade. Guar- 
anteed motor. Write for circular H. 

Steiner-Fulton Products Corp. 
5751 Easton Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 
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GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 
(Continued from page 186) 


Faithful and daily care will 
do much in developing healthy 
plants, possessing sufficient vigor 
to resist the many diseases to 
which the weaker ones fall prey. 
The garden should be sprayed 
once a week, with a combination 
spray that will attack diseases 
and also the leaf-sucking and the 
leaf-eating insects. Pyrox with 
aphine, or nicotine, or Black Leaf 
4o added to it will supply this 
need with the minimum amount of 
trouble. The many other fungi- 
cides and insecticides have been 
discussed in a previous article. 

The delight of working out 
different color combinations and 
planting schemes from year to year 
gives wide opportunity for vari- 
ety. An early garden planted with 
Purple Prince petunias,  shell- 
pink Phlox drummondi or yellow, 
Blue Perfection ageratum, 10- 
week stock in purple, light blue, 
and rose has a beautiful effect. If 
no pink is used in the garden, then 
Lemon King calendula will add a 
note of true yellow to the picture. 
In many cases it is used in spite of 
the pink. 

The array of colors in English 
gardens gives one the inspiration of 
bringing together every conceiva- 
ble color with the exception of red 
—of course placing conflicting 
shades at a little distance from 
each other. This opens one’s 
garden to almost the entire list 


of annuals. Zinnias in their vari- 
ous lovely colors, cornflowers, 
Royal sweet-sultan, strawflowers, 
Aztec marigold, Nicotiana, lark- 
spur, and scabiosa are much-loved 
frequenters of old-fashioned gar- 
dens, and because of their height 
are suitable for filling the back- 
ground of the beds. In the fore- 
ground other well-known friends 
appear, such as French marigold, 
Gilia capitata, ageratum, petunias, 
balsam, clarkia, snapdragons, and 
asters, as well as blue laceflower, 
four-o’clocks, verbenas, and pop- 
pies. Cynoglossum and Anchusa 
capensis should be more generally 
used; they both throw forget-me- 
not-like flowers which contribute 
lovely shades of blue that are often 
sorely needed. 

Other annuals may be intro- 
duced in the general scheme as 
means of variety, such as African 
daisies, coreopsis, gaillardia, gode- 
tia, nemesia, Nigella, Brachycome, 
Browallia, and others. 

The following table gives the 
time required around Philadelphia 
for the principal annuals to come 
into bloom.! The time from seed 
to flower grows shorter when the 
seeding is done in early summer 
rather than in spring, but not when 
the heat grows too great: — 


'The plants sown ‘in garden’ are 
those that are best sown directly where 
they are to stand. 
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THE SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. 
Troy, Ohio 


I am interested in having rainfall for my lawn and garden whenever it’s needed, at the “mere 
turn of a valve.” Please send me your booklet “* RAIN” without obligation. 
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To be heautifutl 


lawns and gardens must 


have healthy growth 


—- Skinner System of irriga 


tion provides the proper 


rainfall so essential to this growth — and gives it at 
the “mere turn of a valve.” Twenty-five years of 


pioneering and developmen 
ing leader, with a record 


t make it the outstand- 
of having successfully 


solved every watering problem presented to it. 


No matter what your wat 


ering requirement might 


be there are Skinner System concealed heads, over- 


head lines or portable sprin 


klers to adequately take 


care of it. Skinner is easily installed and at a cost so 
low it will surprise you. Once installed Skinner is 


always ready to give your 
rainfall they need. 


lawns and gardens the 


Our booklet “RAIN” explains Skinner System in 


detail. The coupon below b 
tion. Mail today. 


RAIN WAVE 

PORTABLE 
This efficient portable 
sprinkler (illustrated at 
right) waters an area 50’ x 
50’ to OO x 60’. Automatic 
action _ throws _ beautiful 
wave of water to and fro. 
Sold on 10 day trial. Check 
coupon for details. 





rings it, without obliga- 








O Check here if you desire details on * Rain Wave” portable and the 10 day trial offer. 
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Alyssum, Sweet 


Antirrhinum 
Asters 
Asters 


Balsam 

Balsam 

Calendula 

Calendula 

Candytuft 

Candytuft 

Centaurea cyanus 

Centaurea imperialis 

Clarkia elegans 

Clarkia elegans 

Coreopsis 

Gypsophila elegans 

Heliotrope (perennial 
treated as annual 
for garden use) 

Larkspur 

Marigold, Aztec 

Marigold, French 

Marigold, French 

Petunias 

Petunias 

Phlox drummondi 

Phlox drummondi 

Portulaca 

Scabiosa 

Scabiosa 

Stock 

Stock 

Trachymene 

Verbena 

Verbena 

Zinnia 

Zinnia 


In garden, late April or 
May 

In hotbed, in March 

In hotbed, March 1 

Out of doors, April 15 to 
May 15 

In hotbed, March 1 

Out of doors, May 1 

In hotbed, March 1 

Out of doors, late April 

In garden, April 15 

In garden, July 1 

In garden, April 15 

In garden, April 15 

In hotbed, March 1 

Out of doors, May 1 

In garden, May 1 

In garden, late April 

In hotbed, March 1 


In garden, late April 
In hotbed, March 1 
In hotbed, March 1 
Out of doors, late April 
In hotbed, March 1 
Out of doors, May 10 
In hotbed, March 1 
Out of doors, May 1 
In garden, May 15 

In hotbed, March 1 
Out of doors, April 15 
In hotbed, March 15 
Out of doors, May 1 
In hotbed, March 1 
In hotbed, March 1 
Out of doors, May 1 
In hotbed, March 1 
Out of doors, April 20 








L 
f 
PLANT TIME OF SOWING Time oF BLoom 
Ageratum In hotbed, March 1 Mid-June to mid-Septem- 
ber 
Ageratum Out of doors, May 1 August until frost 


June to October 


July until frost 


Late July and August 
August to October, accord- 
ing to date of sowing 

June to September 15 
August until frost 
Mid-June to September 
July until frost 

Late June to mid-July 
September 

July and August 


July and August 


Late June to late August 
August until frost 

Late June to September 
Late July and August 


July until frost 


Mid-July through August 
Mid-June to October 
Mid-June to October 

Late July until frost 

Late June until frost 
August until frost 
Mid-June to mid-August 
Mid-June to mid-August 
Late June into September 
Mid-June until frost 

Late July until frost 
Mid-June until late July 
Late July to September 
Late June to September 
Mid-June to October 

Early August until frost 
June until frost 


July until frost 





Hardy Rock Garden Plants 


Easily Grown From Seeds 


LITTLE nook, a 


few rocks and Dreer’s 





<\ Choice Seeds, put a rock garden within 
the reach of all. The twelve kinds offered 
here include such favorites as Basket of 
Gold, Primulas, Rock Cress, etc. — all 
easily grown and ready to make a splendid 
showing next Spring from seeds sown this 
month 


12 Choice Kind 
( a cMeudam tes 355 4 $ 1,00 


Midsummer Catalog Free 


Tells what to do in the garden right now 
and how to go about it. Offers the choicest 
in Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and other seasonable 
merchandise — all of the well-known Dreer 
quality standards. When writing please 
mention this publication 


Henry A. Dreer 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Write today for the Carl Salbach illus- 
trated catalog. This interesting 24-page 
book lists scores of beautiful and rare 
varieties and contains invaluable Iris 
planting and Iris breeding suggestions. 
Prices are surprisingly moderate. 

Write today for a free copy 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


652 Woodmont Avenue Berkeley, California 
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| Scotts 
Geeping Bent 
| . Perfect. 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, vel 
vety stretch of lawn that 
chokes out weeds before they 
can grow! A deep, thick, uni 
form turf that’s everlasting 
and that makes your home a 
| beauty spot. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass and in a few weeks you 
have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green 
pile of a Turkish carpet. Read all about this 
unusual grass in our illustrated booklet “Bent 
Lawns."" Mailed on request. Fall is the best 
time to plant. 

M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
Marysville, Ohio 
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BLOOM IN THE AUGUST GARDEN 
(Continued from page 139) 


variety Bluebird, is often set here 
among them. This is a charming 
dwarf variety lacking the coarser, 
more sprawly characteristics of 
the common perennial Anchusa, 
and lilies are particularly pretty 
rising from it. A few pink annual 
larkspurs accompany the blue 
Anchusas. 


@ e @ While the owner of this 
garden states that she does not 
particularly stress annuals in great 
variety, she has given much 
thought and made many experi- 
ments as to their selection and 
congenial combination with neigh- 
boring perennials contained in the 
garden, and her experience and de- 
cision should be of help and value. 
The favorite varieties used, beside 
those already mentioned, are as 
follows: — 

Petunias. White Pearl and 
Royal Purple, and a new and very 
lovely light steely-blue variety, 
low-growing, called Sutton’s Su- 
perb Pale Blue. This is very effec- 
tive massed and is especially nice 
for window boxes. 

Single asters. These are used 
exclusively. The new variety Sun- 
shine was grown last year with 
success. The strain Southcote 
Beauty is used, and includes both 
the lovely pastel and the stronger 
shades. Two or three sowings are 
made to ensure long-season bloom, 
the first in the hotbed. Sow thinly, 
to avoid ‘damping off,’ as the 
seeds germinate very freely. These 
single asters cannot be too highly 
praised; they are lovely in the 
garden and_ beautiful picked. 
They are of every exquisite shade 
of purple to lavender, pink to 
rose, and white. They have been 
especially successful in this garden. 

Zinnias. These truly magnifi- 
cent and increasingly popular 
flowers are grown liberally. The 
pastel shades and the new in- 
between shades are preferred. 
These include cream to buff and 
salmon, all of the lovely dull pinks, 
and the burnt orange. Queen of 
the Roses is a new and lovely 
shade of soft salmon-rose, first 
planted last year. 

Annual lupine. This is most 
effective. Sutton’s Tall Pink and 
Azure Blue are favorites. The 
tall bearded spires are ornamen- 
tal both in the garden and picked. 
This is at its best in August. 


Larkspur. This is one of the 
best annuals for lovely effect both 
when growing and for cutting. 
Orchid Flowered, mixed, is the 
variety used in this garden. Rosy 
Scarlet, Blue, and Mauve are 
favorite named sorts. 

Calendulas. Meteor, Orange 
King, and Lemon Queen are 
selected; the single hybrids are 
now being developed most at- 
tractively. Meteor is much used 
in this garden in combination 
with lavender-blue flowers. 

Phlox drummond1 is very freely 
grown. Isabellina (café au lait) 
is a lovely variety, the unusual 
color blending well with more 
brilliant flowers. This, with Sut- 
ton’s Pink Beauty, Mauve Beauty, 
Snowball, Blue, and Deep Violet, 
makes a beautiful combination. 
Isabellina behind Steel Blue pe- 
tunias, with Campanula persici- 


folia next, shows a lovely August 


grouping. Earlier, in the same 
bed, Oriental poppy Mrs. Perry, 
perennial blue lupine, Heuchera, 
and. iris Queen of May and Mme. 
Chereau make an equally effective 
color scheme. 

I must speak again of Stella 
sunflowers — to my mind one of 
the very loveliest of the annuals of 
August and September. As they 
are tall and branch freely, they 
are used mostly among the border 
plants. The primrose shades, 
which I have never seen obtained 
from other than English seed, 
are much lovelier and more effec- 
tive than the bright yellows and 
orange. Orion has rolled petals 
like those of the cactus dahlia — 
interesting and most attractive. 
Seed can be saved after the first 
purchase. 


@ @ @ In general the planting of 
the garden for summer and all- 
season effect ison the principle of in- 
cluding the more delicate and dain- 
ty varieties of both perennials and 
annuals in the centre, with taller 
and coarser sorts in the outside 
beds and borders. Perennials are 
largely raised from seed; annu- 
als are started early in the cold 
frame, to obtain early midsummer 
bloom. Only the finest of seed is 
purchased. Faded bloom is care- 
fully cut out during the entire 
season, greatly increasing indi- 
vidual flowering and the beauty 
of the whole garden. 
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A WEATHERBEST ““stag- 
gered’’ roof in variegated 
colors to contrast with side- 
walls of WEATHERBEST in 
Gray. H. B. Davenport, 
Builder, Syracuse, N. Y. 


T HE growing appreciation of WEATHER- 
Best Stained Shingles for sidewalls and 
roofs is based on sound practice. Especially for 
sidewalls, their superiority is recognized ... for low first 
cost over other materials... for better insulation due to 
extra layers... for enduring beauty because the WEATHER- 
BEST process Of staining carries pure pigments into the wood to 
last longer than ordinary stains brush-coated or applied by 
machine process... for greater endurance because of superior 
quality of both shingles and stain. 


For modernizing old homes, the WeratHERBEsT Service De- 
partment has a practical way to show you without obligation 
how a home growing old can be given new beauty and value 
by “overcoating” sidewalls and roof with WeaTueERBEsT Stained 
Shingles ... to save repeated expense of repair and repainting 
ordinary siding ... to add new insulation with extra shingle 
layers... to modernize for a new, lasting beauty. 
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The Old Home 


b\ * fene-sem 2 you plan to build a new home or 
modernize a home growing old, send for Color 
Chart and Portfolio of full-color photogravures 
showing the use of Weatuersest Stained Shingles in 
actual colors on roof and sidewalls; also modernizing 
booklet, ‘‘Making Old Houses into Charming 
Homes.’’ Enclose 10c (stamps or coin) to cover 
postage and handling. WeatHerBest STAINED SHINGLI 
Co., Inc., 953 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Plants—North Tonawanda — Cleveland — St. Paul 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 
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Swift and breathless, those final 


moments of thrilling play. Tos 


swift and breathless to last. B : 
there’s an after-thrill that’ 
even better: The quiet catisfll 
tion of a good cigarette... F 
fragrant and rich, so mild, y 
incomparably mellow that i 
could only be a Camel. . | 


And that’s your advantage, tod 
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